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| Taz stream of commentary on Shakspeare, his life, 
writings, and the early drama, continues to flow on, and 
probably will for ever flow. To wait till it is exhausted, 
would be as idle and hopeless a task as that of the clown 
in Horace, who sat by the river expecting it to run dry. 
We may occasionally, however, see the current take a 
different direction ; and at present its tendency is more 
towards biography than criticism. The early Shak- 
| spearian commentators were all bent on elucidating the 
| text, restoring it to its original purity, as they imagined, 
“and unfolding its nice shades of meaning; and in such a 
| task there was abundance of scope for their ingenuity, 
| aswell as their pedantry. In the mighty fabric of Shak- 
speare’s poetry, there are many mansions, and some of 
them, like the old Elizabethan halls and galleries, are 
curiously intricate and perplexed. His glorious collec- 
| tion of pictures and portraits, and the bead-roll of his 
golden maxims and counsels, required ‘no editorial sun- 
shine. Words and phrases only, a mixed metaphor or 
| local allusion, historical references, and the constriction 
| of the verse, were supposed to be susceptible of iljustra- 
} tion and amendment. In these obscure recesses the 
commentators wandered many years; now letting in a 
| little light, or deciphering part of the old tracery, and 
| now only bewildering themselves and their readers. 
| Rowe, Pope, Warburton, Johnson, Hurd, &c.—all more 
| or less great in literature—really did little for Shak- 
speare. Theobald, though the original hero of Pope’s 
Dunciad, and a most unimaginative plodder, was the 
best and most successful of the emendators, solely by the 
| exercise of plain sense and unconquerable industry. 
| Steevens, with all his conceit and total want of principle, 
| was also useful; and Pope bestowed a few touches 
| worthy of his taste and fancy. The exquisite opening 
| lines of the Twelfth Night were indebted to his deli- 
| cate perception of the correct and beautiful— 
‘ That strain again ; it had a dying fall. 
O! it came o’er me like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 
Pope presumed an error of the pen or the press. in the 
word we have marked in italics, and substituted south 
for ‘sound;’ and so it will ever remain. Another 
emendation in Macbeth is equally felicitous. The pas- 
sage is that grand and terrific night-scene— 
* Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and withered murder, 
Alarmed by his centinel the wolf, 
Whose how!’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing sides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.’ 


For ‘sides,’ Pope substituted strides, and gave at once 


clearness and picturesqueness to the expression. In 
these touches we see the man of genius; but Pope was 
indolent and arbitrary as an editor, and wanted the 
necessary acquaintance with black-letter and curious 
literature. Malone was the first who searched dili- 
gently for facts and dates; and in many respects he 
was a useful and valuable pioneer. His researches 
among registers, wills, court-rolls, and contemporary 
writings and documents of all kinds, were incessant, 
and often successful. The same path has been well 
pursued in our own day. Mr Collier possesses all the 
industry of Malone, with greater accuracy and taste; 
Mr Charles Knight has been no inglorious labourer in 
the same field, though a most capricious and discursive 
biographer; Mr Halliweli and the Rev. J. Hunter are 
valuable commentators and antiquarian collectors; and 
Mr Wheler of Stratford has done good service by ex- 
ploring every available source of local knowledge. 
Ceaseless labour has been spent to bring, if possible, 
the man William Shakspeare before us in his social and 
domestic relations. We know more of him externally 
than we do of Spenser, of Beaumont and Fletcher, or of 
Ben Jonson. The worldly circumstances and position 
of his parents and family are also better known. Yet 
the whole respecting Shakspeare forms but a faint out- 
line! His correspondence, his conversation, his familiar 
character, and habits, are lost or unknown. The ‘inner 
man’ we know only through the medium of his works. 
He is 2 blank in the midst of his myriad of creations 
—his individuality lost in ‘the element in which he 
worked’—and it is vain now, we fear, to look for 
minute or satisfactory information as to his personal 
qualities, tastes, or opinions. He lived in an age when 
there was little literary curiosity ; he was a member of 
an unpopular, or at least unrespected, profession; and 
he seems to have been content to move in quiet through 
the ordinary scenes of existence. We must be satisfied 
to know generally that he, who is the object of a nation’s 
idolatry, was ever distinguished as the gentle Shak- 
speare—as one ‘ indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature’—and that, after success, not unworthy of his 
genius, he withdrew from the glare of city-life, and the 
pursuit of worldly distinction, to spend his latter days 
amidst his own and his father’s friends in the retire- 
ment of his native vale. It is an interesting fact, that 
Hamnet Sadler, a citizen of Stratford, who was god- 
father to Shakspeare’s only son, in the poet’s youth and 
obscurity, was, thirty-one years afterwards, when that 
youth had become illustrious for his genius, and the 
greatest man in his native town, selected as a witness 
to his will, and affectionately remembered by the be- 
quest of a ring. 

We propose glancing at the information which has 
recently been collected concerning our great poet, and 
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touching on a few of the disputed points. The details 
are scattered over several volumes, and may be un- 
known to many of our readers, The task is also an 
agreeable and seductive one; for who would not wish 
to dwell, however remotely, within the shadow of that 
great mind which has hallowed for us so much of earth 
and earthly existence ? 

Every person knows the tradition that Shakspeare 
was born on St George’s day, the 23d of April, in the 
year 1564; and that his birthplace was that small 
tenement in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, the walls 
of which are covered with the names of pilgrims from 
all climes and countries. The town was then little 
better than a village, stript of the pomp and impor- 
tance which attached to it before the Reformation, yet 
retaining its beautiful cathedral-looking church and 
grammar-school, and possessing a lay corporation of 
bailiff, aldermen, and burgesses. The population was 
about fourteen hundred. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood is fertile and well-wooded, and the Avon 
winds through rich meadows, skirted with willow-trees, 
and sometimes gliding under high banks. With the 
towns of Warwick, Kenilworth, and Coventry, each 
within a few miles, and numerous old-fashioned villages 
and squires’ mansions in every direction, Stratford has 
many attractions, rural, antique, and interesting, that 
must have charmed the youthful Shakspeare. The 
parish-register records the baptism of the poet on the 
26th of April; a lovely season, particularly in the time 
of the old calendar, which would bring it into our 
month of May, with its fresh green verdure, flowers, 
and hawthorn in full blow. Few of the old registers 
mention the day of birth, but early baptism was then 
the general practice. We find that Oliver Cromwell 
was christened four days after his birth; the Earl of 
Clarendon the same; but eleven days intervened be- 
tween the birth and baptism of Milton. The Shaks- 
peare tradition as to St George’s day is likely to be 
correct, because it is accordant with the general rule, 
-_ because the second part of the story, as to the 
ra: of birth, has lately received some confirmation. 

r Hunter has printed part of a court-roll, dated 1552, 
in which John Shakspeare, the poet’s father, is men- 
tioned in connexion with Henley Street four or five 
years before his marri This is the best support 
ever given to the tradition.* John Shakspeare retained 
the property throughout his life; he purchased it in 
1574; and it descended to his heir-at-law, the poet ; who 
bequeathed it, with his other property, to his eldest 
daughter, Mrs Hall. The tenement was then a good 
garden-house, but one half was afterwards appropriated 
as an inn. Considering how few of our poets’ houses, 
of any antiquity, now remain (those of Spenser, Milton, 
and the elder dramatists, being undistinguishable, or 
swept away), and also that Stratford was frequently 
visited with destructive fires, we cannot but regard the 
tenement in Henley Street as one of the most interest- 
ing in the kingdom. It seems the undoubted birth- 
place of our greatest poet; it must be full three cen- 
turies old; and its oaken beams and floors, and its 
humble front of timber and plaster, are still sound and 

According to the precise and garrulous little 
lady who shows the premises, the poet was born in the 
best up-stairs room; and if asked her reason for the 
statement, she has her answer ready—‘ It is the only 
room, excepting the kitchen, which has a fireplace, and 
on such an occasion a fire would be necessary in the 
month of April.” There is no disputing with a lady on 
so delicate a subject, and the reason is besides a good 
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5 Rees a controversy as to the proper 
a, poet’s name—a point little thought 
of in own ar. There are about twenty variations 


of that of Shakspeare! 


* Bee the First Part of New Mlustrations of the Life, &c. of Shak- 


; By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. London: Nichols and 
This is a very valuable tract. 


Five undoubted signatures are 


in existence—three adhibited to his will, and two tp 
legal documents. In all of them, the surname is care. 
lessly written, and apparently contracted. They are 4 
perfect puzzle; though the probability is, that the poet : 
generally wrote the name dhort, Whatever 
was the correct orthography, it appears ‘that neither 
of the poet’s parents could sign the name. This js 
proved by documents which have lately come into the 
penete of the Shakspeare Society, in which the 

iliff of Stratford signs with a rude letter ‘A’ for 
his mark, and his wife uses an imitation of the letter 
‘M. The art of writing was then a rare accomplish- 
ment, especially with ladies. Their round of household 
duties and pious cares was not considered to include 
the exercise of the pen. Even men in authority were 
indifferent to writing, and relied upon the town or 
county clerk. Most of the aldermen of Stratford were, 
like John Shakspeare, marksmen. 

The name of daahupane had long flourished in War. 
wickshire, but the poet’s immediate ancestor was ap- 
parently the first that settled in the town of Stratford, 
Mr Collier has discovered that there was living some 
time previous a Richard Shakspeare, who was a tenant | 
of the Arden family on a small property of theirs at | 
Snitterfield, near Stratford. . This was in all probability | 
the father of John; and the latter, we find afterwards, | 
formed an alliance with the Ardens, an ancient and onee | 
powerful family, whom he must have known from his | 
youth. Fair Mary Arden (the name at least is poetical) | 
inherited, under her father’s will, a small estate 
Asbies, consisting of about sixty acres of arable and | 
pasture land, with the crop upon the ground, a house, } 
and six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence of } 
money. She seems also to have had some property at | 
Snitterfield; for Mr Collier has discovered that John | 
Shakspeare disposed of his wife’s interest in two tene- | 
ments there for four pounds. The year previous, he | 
had mortgaged Asbies for forty pounds, but he had four | 
years before given forty pounds for the houses in Henley | 
Street. The occupations, pecuniary engagements, and } 
circumstances generally of the poet’s father, have occa- } 
sioned much trouble and speculation to the antiquaries. | 
He has been variously described as a ‘dealer in wool’ 
(Rowe’s Life), a ‘ butcher’ (by Aubrey), and a ‘ glover’ 
The latter occurs in the register of the bailiff’s court, in 
a process brought for recovery of debt in 1555. This | 


was before his marriage; but having wedded an heiress, | 
John Shakspeare became a man of ‘mark and likeli- | 
hood’ in the little town of Stratford. He passed through 


the various gradations of municipal trust and honour, to | 
the dignity of high bailiff or mayor. He seems after- | 


wards to have got into difficulties, but without losing | 


the distinction usually conferred upon him in the 
borough register, of having ‘ Mr’ p’ ed to his name. 
In his days of power and prosperity, he appears to 
have patronised various companies of players who 
visited the town. The bailiff and corporation gave the 
use of their Guild Hall, and contributions of money, 
to the performers; and at this time undoubtedly were 
sown the seeds of that love of the drama which was 
afterwards developed in his illustriousson. The bailiffs 
family, we may be sure, were among the auditors in the 
theatre. Rude as were the performances— without 
moveable scenery (not known till nearly a century 
afterwards), without suitable decorations, or female 
actors—they were not destitute of histrionic talent (then 
a profitable occupation); and to the young poet they 
would all appear vivid and bright as the ‘ ‘golden exha- 
lations of the dawn,’ There are years in which we 
learn nothing of Shakspeare. His education at the 
grammar-school seems undoubted, and there he obtained 
what Ben Jonson has called his ‘small Latin, and less 
Greek.’ We have no doubt it was a fair share of classical 
learning. The education was free to burgesses’ sons; 
and Shakspeare must have continued some years at 
school. He was often, we suspect, in the country— 
cavasedly o:mpectaier Wf te great t at Kenil- 
worth in the summer of 1575, when Duilley entertained 
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mistress with such unprecedented splendour. 
lay much in the fine valley of the Avon: 


} lages, and commons of that pleasant district, he picked 
up knowledge, and received impressions, invaluable to the 


} his roy 


| the old country families of middling rank, he would be 
a welcome guest. His mirthful and joyous tempera- 
ment would ‘ make a sunshine in the shady place.’ At 
rural holidays and festivals, the wakes, fairs, 


the chro- 
nicler, and, as may be conjectured, from the Stratford 
bust, he was a ‘handsome, well-shaped man;’ and this 
handsome person, joined to his companionable qualities, 
and to the ardour of youthful passion and genius, led to 
his early marri 


arriage. 
About a mile from Stratford is the little hamlet of 


Shottery. We walk to it through lanes and fields in- 
tersected by footpaths and stiles, and occasionally shaded 
by elm-trees, so common over all Warwickshire. Some 
of these were once Shakspeare’s fields, attached to his 
property of New Place. In the village there lived for 
centuries a family named: Hathaway. Their cottage 
still stands, the door opening with a wooden latch of the 
most primitive construction, and inside is a rude oaken 
seat or bench, that carries the imagination back to the 
days of Shakspeare. A little garden, orchard, and pas- 
ture-gro' 
trained up the half-timber walls; and the spot is alto- 
er a picture of antique rural beauty and seclusion. 
was known from tradition, partly corroborated by 
existing documents, that Shakspeare had, when a youth, 
married 


showed that the lady was about eight years older than 
her husband. It was not, however, till the year 1833 
that we had any positive evidence as to the fact of the 
poet’s marriage with an Ann Hathaway, or of the time 
when it took place. Malone had inspected the records 
of the diocese of Worcester (in which Stratford is in- 
cluded), but he overlooked what was discovered by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, a bond given for the security of the 
bishop of Worcester, if he granted license for the mar- 
tiage of the poet, the banns being only once proclaimed. 
The bond is dated November 28, the 25th of Elizabeth, 
or 1582. The securities are Fulk Sandells and John 
Richardson, both of Stratford, husbandmen; and they 
bind themselves in a sum of forty pounds to ‘de- 
fend and save harmless’ the Lord Bishop, for licensing 
‘Willm, Shagspere and Ann Hathwey’ to be married 
together with once asking of the banns. 

‘The mind dwells with delight,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘ on 
the idea of a poet’s first-love, the fondness of his attach- 
ment, the ingenuity with which he prosecutes his suit, 
the difficulties he may have had to encounter, his 
triumph over them, and the happy consummation of his 
marriage; and doubtless the fields between Stratford 
and Shottery may have been traversed by many a 
Yotary, with his mind full of imaginations concerning 
the poet and his love. The minute researches of the 
antiquary may sometimes bring to light facts which are 
concurrent with such pleasant imaginings, and may 
even give occasion to them, by removing the veil which 
rested on interesting truths. Sometimes, however, the 
effect is different, and the severities of truth jostle with 
those pleasant imaginings; and so it may be feared it 
is in the present case. Two more unseemly persons 
to attend at a poet’s bridal can hardly be conceived than 
Sandells and Richardson, two husbandmen who were 
Mable to write their names, and whose marks are so 
singularly rude, that they betray a more than common 

of rusticity. There is no romance, no poetry in 
Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the Rey- 
noldses, the friends at that time of the family, that the 
young heir of at least one honourable family is delivered 
Up, or has delivered himself up, into hands such as these? 


With his relations the Ardens, and with most of 


und, are connected with the house; roses are 


way, the daughter of a ‘ substantial 
yeoman’ at Shottery, and the inscription over her grave 


—a youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years 
seven months and five days old, and with him goes to 
the altar one who was then in her twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh year, and who, sometime before the 26th 
of May following, ted him with a daughter. It 
seems but too evident that this was a marriage of evil 
auspices, and it may have been one principal cause of 
that unsettled state of mind in which the poet left 
Stratford about four years afterwards.’ 

This is something like antiquated scandal, yet it ap- 
pears well founded. Possibly, in some moods of mind, 
the poet afterwards felt what he makes one of his cha- 
racters so exquisitely express— 

‘ As the most forward bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 

Is turned to folly—blasting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure even in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future hopes.’ 
John Shakspeare and Mary Arden, we have little doubt, 
thought in this manner. If we believe the sonnets 
to be autobiographical, Shakspeare’s affections wan- 
dered from Ann Hathaway; but anything like per- 
manent estrangement cannot be assumed from the 
imperfect information we possess. She was the wife 
of his ordinary work-day world—the mother of his 
children; and ‘if there is no proof that his wife ever 
returned with him to London,’ as Mr Collier states 
it, ‘or resided with him during any of his lengthened 
sojourns in the metropolis,’ there is an equal want of 
proof on the other side. If he left her behind in 
Stratford, it was, in all probability, from motives of 
prudence: first, that he might not entangle her in the 
cares and uncertainties of his early career; and subse- 
quently, that she might remain to watch over the estab- 
lishment which he soon began to form in his native 
place, preparatory to his final retirement. His connexion 
with Stratford seems never to have been severed. He 
visited it once a-year, according to the tradition picked 
up by Betterton the actor, and also mentioned by 
Aubrey. In 1596 or 1597 he purchased New Place, 
the best house in Stratford; and in the latter year he is 
returned (at a time of scarcity) as possessing ten 
quarters of corn in Chapel Street Ward, in which New 
Place was situated. In 1602 he gave L.320 for 107 acres 
of land, which he attached to this property ; in 1603 he 
purchased a house, with barn, granary, &c. at Stratford 
for L.60; in 1604 he is found prosecuting a person for 
L.1, 15s. for corn sold to him ; in 1605 he purchased for 
L.440 the lease of a moiety of the tithes at Stratford. 
Here we have a large and flourishing establishment. 
With the aid of his wife, his parents, and possibly of 
one or more of his brothers, he cultivated his land and 
sold his corn—his family inhabiting New Place, and the 
poet visiting them yearly; perhaps residing no small 
portion of every year, when the theatres were shut, on 
his property. The attainment of a comfortable and 
easy competency seems to have been the object of his 
ambition, and he might consider the residence of his 
wife at Stratford indispensable to his plans. If there 
was not the romance of love, there was worldly wisdom 
and energy of character in such an arrangement. In 
1598 Mr Abraham Sturley, one of the aldermen of 
Stratford, writes to his brother-in-law in London—‘ Mr 
Shakspeare is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other at Shottery, or near about 
us.’ Surely we may presume that no settled discord or 
unkindness mingled with the poet’s recollections of 
Shottery—the sweet retired hamlet, where he had 
wooed and won his Ann Hathaway! May we not 
rather conjecture (even in spite of some appearances or 
surmises to the contrary) that he wished to make her 
mistress of the fields and orchards they had traversed 
in their young days of passion, and where he hoped they 
would spend together the decline of hfe in honour and 
tranquillity ?* 


* Mr Knight has the merit of discovering that 
occasion to provide for his wife in his will. As his 


had no 
, she was 
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In 1586 John Shakspeare was superseded in his office 
of alderman in Stratford, in consequence of his not at- 
tending the meetings of the corporation, when warned 
like the others, and not having been present for a long 
time... His name does not occur in the books for some 
years previous, and he was probably living in the coun- 
try. On the same occasion, John Wheler, another alder- 
man of the town, was struck off from the corporation by 
his own desire. Both of these cases seem to us to be 
connected with another cause, which opens up an inte- 
| resting field of conjecture and inquiry as respects the 
| poet. Mr Collier has published a document showing 
that John Shakspeare and Wheler were, six years 
afterwards, with seven others, returned as recusants, 
who neglected attendance on the Established Protestant 
Church, and thus became liable to a penalty of L.20 
| per month. Amongst the seven others, it is curious to 
| remark the names of William Fluellen and George Bar- 
dolph. It is said at the. end of the document that they 
were understood to absent themselves from church ‘ for 
| feare of processe of debte’—an excuse inadmissible’ 
| in the case of John Shakspeare, considering how the 

affairs of his son then stood. In short, there seems 
| reason to conclude that the poet’s father had reverted 
to the ancient faith. The circumstance is only of im- 
portance in its reflex light, as affecting the education 
and opinions of his son. ‘Did Catholicism give us 
Shakspeare?’ as Mr Carlyle, long before Mr Collier had 
discovered his curious document, assumed to be a fact 
established by his works. The question is one worthy 
of investigation. We cannot believe that a Roman 
Catholic would have written some of the scenes in King 
John, or Cranmer’s prophecy (‘God shall be truly known,’ 
&c.) in Henry VIIL, or even that noble truth, so far in 
advance of the age of Elizabeth, 

* It is the heretic that makes the fire, 
Not he that burns in it.’ 

The ethereal spirit of Shakspeare could not have sub- 
mitted to the bonds of any sect or party. He saw good 
in everything, and looked beyond the strife and agi- 
tation of contending churchmen. Still, if Catholicism 
was the creed of his father, he may have had a leaning 
towards that faith. His imagination could hardly fail 
to be touched by its splendid and imposing ritual, its 
| various orders of priesthood, and the vast fabric of its 
departed power and greatness. He must have known 
many of its secret and proscribed worshippers—old fami- 
lies with whom lingered strong sympathies and romantic 
associations. In his dramas, he nowhere ridicules the 
priests or professors of Catholicism, though he did not 
spare the austere and sanctimonious Puritans. His 
monks are active and benevolent agents, employed in 
errands of peace and mercy. He has no peculiar dogmas, 
| no ‘ bigot’s rage, or sectary’s whim,’ and perhaps his 

very silence on the questions then so fiercely contested, 
joined to his ridicule of the excesses of Puritanism, may 

have had the effect. with narrow and prejudiced minds, 
| or persons envying his success, of fixing upon him the 
| name of Papist.* We cannot allow that any one party 


entitled by law to her dower—a third of his freehold estates. One 
could have wished, however, that he had mentioned her in his will 
by something more than an interlineation with a bequest of*the 
second-best bed! It is probable that the poet’s widow had a life- 
interest in his plays, the first edition of his works not being pub- 
lished till after her death in 1623—seven years after the poet's de- 
cease. It was then considered against the interest of the theatres 
to publish popular acting plays. Another supposition may be 
formed : Shakspeare’s widow and daughters were remarkable for 
their piety ; and Stratford was a stronghold of Puritani Hence, 
probably, the delay in publishing the poet’s works till after the 
death of his widow, and the disappearance of any manuscripts he 
may have left. 

* The Rev. Richard Davies, rector of Saperton, in Gloucester- 
shire, in his manuscript additions to Fulman’s Collections for the 
Lives of the Poets [made about the year 1690], says Shakspeare 
* died a Papist.’ He may, in his last moments, have acted or felt 
like Pope. ‘When Mr Hooke asked Pope whether he would not 
die as his father and mother had done, and whether he should not 
send for a priest, he said, “ 1 do not suppose that is essential ; but 
it will look right, and I heartily thank you for putting me in mind 


can claim the poet of the world. ‘ He is of no age,’ saiq | 
Coleridge, ‘ nor of any religion, or Y, OF profession, 
The body and substance of his works came out of the |} 
unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind ; his ob. 
servation and his reading, which was considerable, sup. 
plied him with the drapery of his figures.’ 
The same year that John Shakspeare was superseded 
in the magistracy, his son is supposed, on good grounds, | 
to have quitted Stratford for London. There may have 
been some connexion between them, in trade or bugj- 
ness, which was broken up at this crisis in the elder | 
Shakspeare’s affairs. The poet had a wife and three | 
children—the wild romance of youth was over, though | 
he was yet barely twenty-two—and Stratford offered but | 
a poor field for the enterprise of one who must have been 
conscious that he possessed energies and genius far be. | 
yond his fellows. The drama, also, which dazzled his | 
young eyes, may have tempted his more matured ami. | 
tion. His talents must ere this have manifested them. | 
selves in that direction in which they were destined ul. | 
timately to earn such imperishable celebrity. | 
Another cause has been assigned for Shakspeare’s 
removal to London—the famous deer-stealing incident, | 
in relation to the poet and Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle. | 
cote. This story was first published by Rowe, in his 
life of Shakspeare, the materials for which were chiefly 
collected by Betterton the actor. It is also mentioned | 
by the Rev. Richard Davies, already alluded to, who 
wrote at an earlier period than the date of Rowe’s me- 
moir. According to this strong current of tradition, 
the poet fell into bad company, and joined in the com- 
mon practice of deer-stealing. Having robbed a park |} 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy, he was prosecuted with |} 
severity, in revenge for which he composed a bitter bal- |} 
lad on Sir Thomas, which he affixed to the park-gate, 
The prosecution was redoubled, and Shakspeare was ob- 
liged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire, | 
and settle himself in London. Rowe says this ‘ first | 
essay of his poetry’ (a gratuitous and improbable as- 
sumption) was lost; but Oldys and Capell, two well- | 
known antiquaries, recovered the opening stanza of the |] 
satire from the recitation of a nonagenarian in Worces- | 
tershire. This doggerel verse (printed in all the me- | 
moirs) begins as follows :— 


| 
i 


* A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an ass.” 


More importance is to be attached to the evidence | 
afforded by the opening scene of the Merry Wives of | 
Windsor, where Justice Shallow complains of Falstaff | 
for beating his men, killing his deer, and breaking open 
his lodge. That outbreak of humour seems undoubtedly 
to apply to the Lucy family :— 


* Shallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not ; I will make a star-chamber 
matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he shall not | 
abuse Robert Shallow, Esquire. 

Slender. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and coram. 

Shal. Ay, cousin Slender, and cusialorum. 

Slen. Ay, and rotalorum too ; and a gentleman born, master par- 
son ; who writes himself armigero ; in any bill, warrant, quittance, 
or obligation, armigero. 

Shal. Ay, that Ido; and have done any time these three hun- 
dred years. 

Slen. All his successors, gone before him, have done’t ; and all 
his ancestors, that come aftcr him, may; they may give the dozen 
white luces in their coat. 

Shai. It is an old coat. 

Evans. The dozen white luces do become an old coat well; it 
—_ well, passant ; it is a familiar beast to man, and signifies— 

ove. 

Shal. The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat. 

Slen. I may quarter, coz.’ 


The arms of the Lucys were three luces, or pike-fish, 
‘hariant, argent.’ The satire is undoubted; but the 
cause of its application is only matter of conjecture 
We do not see that the tradition should be rejected. 
The offence was exactly such a frolic as the youthful 
Shakspeare was likely to have committed ; and if his 

utor was apparently too severe, the youth would 
probably retaliate with some ready satire. Sir Thomas 


of it.” ’—Spence’s Anecdotes. 


fae 


Lucy, it is proved, had no park at Charlecote, but he 
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would likely have deer, as his successors have at the 
present day, browsing in the green hollows, and under 
the noble elms around the mansion. It is more remark- 
able that Shakspeare should have remembered the event 
in the full tide of his theatrical success, when he wrote 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and retained the passage 
after the death of Sir Thomas Lucy: So long-breathed 
aresentment appears inconsistent with our notions of 
his frank and generous character. We suspect the first 
sketch of the play was an early production. Mr Halli- 
well (a competent authority) joins with Mr Knight in 
assigning it to the year 1592—only six or seven years 
after the alleged occurrence at Charlecote; and when 
the poet corrected and enlarged his play, he might, 
without a tincture of malice, retain what must have 
proved so highly diverting on the stage. Sir Thomas 
could not have read the memorable scene: he died in 
1600, and the first edition of the play is dated 1602. 
So severe and stately a Puritan, instructed in his youth 
by Fox the martyrologist (who lived for some years in 
the family at Charlecote), would hardly have deigned 
to frequent a theatre. Mr Hunter thinks that the whole 
scene might have been written for the sake of intro- 
ducing one expression meant to be understood as a kind 
of apology for himself— 
* Shallow. He hath wronged me, Master Page. 
Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it.’ 


The confession, however, preceded as it is by the 
witty recital of the offence, and the unrivalled carica- 
ture of the angry and pompous knight, with his armo- 
rial bearings, was only an aggravation of the original 
wrong. It seems more reasonable to conclude that the 
knight of Charlecote had been unjustifiably severe in 
his prosecution of the young deer-stealer, or that some 


| subsequent representative of the family had given fresh 
| provocation to Shakspeare 
i the head of this ancient house looked down with aristo- 
| eratic hauteur or contempt on his neighbour, the rich 


Perhaps, in later years, 


player, and genius vindicated its supremacy by a witty 
a sportive revenge. The episode of the Lucys, how- 
ever, is the only drop of gall we can discern in the 
sweetness of the poet’s temper, as seen in his intercourse 
with his contemporaries. It is worthy of remark, that, 
with Shakspeare’s recollection of the Lucys when he 
wrote Henry V., came back also his recollection of the 
Stratford recusants, Fluellen and Bardolph, their names 
being adopted in the same play. Little did they dream 
of such an immortality !* 

To a kindred feeling we may perhaps ascribe the 
second application made by John Shakspeare in 1596 
for the grant of a coat of arms. The poet himself would 
have been rejected by the College of Heralds, on account 
of his profession of a player; but his father had been 
‘her majesty’s officer and bailiff of the town of Strat- 

,, and was allied by marriage to the Ardens of 
Wellingcote. He also claimed to be descended from 
ancestors who, for their faithful and valiant services, 
were advanced and rewarded with lands in the county 
of Warwick by King Henry VIL, and whose descen- 
dants had continued in good reputation in the same part 
of the country. The rolls of the reign of Henry VIL. 
have been carefully searched, but do not contain the 
name of Shakspeare. Hence the allusion is supposed 
to apply to the Ardens. After some difficulty (for the 
affair was three years in progress), the patent was pro- 
cured, and the poet (who had then purchased New 
Place) was able to flash in the eyes of the Lucys, and 
all other rustic patricians, his shield and coat of arms— 


* Mr Knight, in his ‘ William Shakespere, a Biography,’ endea- 
Yours to di dit the deer-stealing story. We think, on the con- 
trary, that, seeing it was corroborated by a agenarian whose 
life actually went back to Shakspeare’s own time, it is one of the 
Most probable of all the traditions respecting the great poet. The 
Yalue of Mr Knight's book is, in our opinion, much lessened by an 
anxiety to discredit everything which can be presumed, on any 
Moral code, to be unfavourable to ’s character—a foible 
the more glaring amidst so many efforts to make out honourable 
facts from little better than conjecture.—Ed. 


the golden spear, with a silver head on a bend sable, 
and, for a crest, the towering falcon, with outspread 
wings, supporting a spear. The motto, Won sanz 
droict (not without right), was itself a note of defiance 
to all who should impugn the heraldic rights and 
honours of the Shakspeares. The family appears to 
have been ambitious of the distinction of hereditary 
gentility. John Shakspeare first applied for a coat of 
arms. in 1569, when he was bailiff of Stratford. He 
exhibited a pattern of the crest; but the patent does not 


seem to have been formally granted. His subsequent | 


pecuniary troubles would render him indifferent to such 
an honour—at least the application was not renewed 
till twenty-five years afterwards, when it was doubtless 
suggested and 
poet, his son. 


ied through at the instance of the | 
terms of Shakspeare’s will show 


that he was desirous of founding a family that might | 


continue his estate unbroken and entire. He had, in- 
deed, no son to inherit his name‘(his only boy, Hamnet, 
having died at Stratford at the age of eleven), but the 
great bulk of his property was bequeathed, under strict 


entail, to his daughter, Mrs Hall, and her heirs male; | 
failing whom, it went to his second daughter, Judith, | 


who received but a scanty provision by the will. The 
poet’s design was, alas! signally frustrated. 
four years after his decease, the progeny of Shakspeare 
was extinct, the estate was scattered, and New Place, 
in less than a century more, was barbarously levelled to 
the ground. 


In fifty- | 


‘It is rather a striking fact in the history | 


of the human race,’ remarks Mr Hunter, ‘that when | 


there are men pre-eminently great, the issue, if any, 
generally becomes soon extinct: Chaucer, Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton, in fact nearly all the great inventors, have no one 
left to claim them as ancestors.’—( To be continued.) 


COLONEL YANEZ. 
A MEXICAN STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY.* 
Mexico is, at the present day, the only country in- 
fested with organised banditti. Those events which, 
a few years since, gave so unenviable a renown to the 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the passes of the Apennines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Calabria, are now transferred 
to the outskirts of the great city of Mexico, and the forests 
which approach the confines of Vera Cruz. Here robbery 
and even assassination are largely practised, while no 
part of the country is free from the evil. Bandits have 
been invested by poets and romancers with a picturesque 
character, and have even upon occasion become on 
paper most heroic personages; in reality, however, no- 
thing can be conceived more revolting and hideous than 
the men who on this dangerous traffic. 
reflected that the idle and dissolute, the needy spend- 
thrift, the ruined gambler, and the disappointed specu- 
lator, are those who swell the ranks of this powerful class 
in Mexico, it will readily be seen how little romance, and 
how much naked deformity, really exist in this state 
of things. One point, however, gives a wild and terrible 
interest to the bandits of Mexico, while a minor circum- 
stance preserves some little outward appearance of ro- 
mance. The Mexican ladrone, with his vast sombrero, his 
floating scrape, and machete or knife, with other appur- 
tenances, is certainly a very picturesque p ge as far 
as costume is concerned ; but the prodigious and exten- 
sive military organisation of the bands carries us back to 
the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. No rank is 
sufficiently elevated, no public functionary sufficiently 
interested in the sanctity of the law, to prevent his con- 
nexion with the associated bands, which extend their 
ramifications into every class of society. In this manner 
important information is collected; and those who are 
worth being robbed, are always known to the brigands ; 
while many a penniless and acreless general, or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry his head 


* The Gazette des Tribunaux; a French daily paper, devoted to a 
record of the proceedings of.courts of law, gives some account of 
this true story; erroneous, however, in many of its details. 


If it be | 
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high, and to risk heavy sums nightly at the gambling- 
tables, which tend so much to degrade Mexican character, 
and retard the progress of civilisation. 

In the month of April 1838, M. Leroux, a rich 
French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to visit 
Europe, with his wife and two children, on business of 
importance ; and, previous to his departure, he paid a 
visit to General Santa Anna, president of the republic. 
On applying at the palace, he was, as all foreigners are, 
instantly admitted to the presence of this bold soldier of 
fortune, who—dressed in the full uniform of the chief of 
the army, blue and red, richly embroidered with gold, 
and with his wooden leg resting on a stool—was listening 
to a despatch which was being read to him by one of his 
aides-de-camp, Colonel Yanez. M. Leroux, who had 
never before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him with no 
little curiosity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 

ul, with an old common wooden leg, serving as a 
substitute for that lost when fighting the French at Vera 
Cruz; his narrow and smooth brow is shaded with black 
hair, sprinkled with gray ; his nose is straight, and well- 
shaped; his brows knit over close and brilliant eyes; his 
complexion dark and sallow; his mouth ever showing a 
restless and anxious expression. Colonel Yanez, who 
ceased reading, and busied himself in his despatches on 
the entrance of M. Leroux, was only remarkabte from 
the fact of his extreme personal beauty. 

The French merchant, after the usual Mexican com- 
pliments and ceremonious expressions, informed Santa 
Anna that he was about to leave the country, and, as his 
proper in gold and di ds was considerable, he 

gged that the president would, considering the extreme 
danger of the journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant 
him the protection of a military escort. The president 
replied with one of those sweet smiles which form one of 
his set imitations of Napoleon, that nothing would give 
him greater satisfaction than to comply with the request 
of M. Leroux; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘ you must be well aware 
that, once out of my jurisdiction, the dragoons, knowing 
the fact of your possessing valuable property, will be 
sure to turn upon you, and themselves become the rob- 
bers ; moreover, an escort will prove your being anxious 
for protection, and put the banditti on the scent. Take 
my advice, M. Leroux, and have false bottoms made to 
your trunks ; in these conceal all that is valuable, and 
when the ladrones seize upon you, give up your keys im- 
mediately, let them search your baggage, when they will 
only find what you think proper to let them see.’ 

Santa Anna was right; he could not answer for his 
soldiers ; and M. Leroux, satisfied that, however doubtful 
and dangerous the experiment, it was still better than 
trusting to the military, bowed his thanks to the presi- 
dent, saluted the handsome and silent Colonel Yanez, and 
made his way at once to the street de Las Cadenas, and 
there ordered one large portmanteau to be made, with 
false bottom and cover: in this, when completed, M. 
Leroux concealed his specie and jewellery, and left Mexico 
city in the night, his wife and children in a litter, him- 
self on horseback, and several arricros leading the baggage- 
mules. No journey submits to the eye more gorgeous 
and magnificent scenery than that between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz ; but M. Leroux had no taste for the pictu- 
resque : when in sight of the great peak of Orizaba, the 
traveller’s principal anxiety was relative to a ravine near 
the plain of Acajete, in which were scattered numerous 
little wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister and 
bloody deeds. 

It was night when the little caravan entered the gorge, 
and the arrieros, half asleep on their mules, were p 
ing the monotonous Caballo, beginning— 

* Mi muger é mi caballo, 
Se murieron en un tempo’—* 
when, much to their surprise, several sonorous voices from 
the sides of the ravine joined in— 
* Que muger y que demonio, 
El cabello es lo que siento.’+ 


* My wife and my horse both died about the same time. 
IL t It is not the woman, but the horse that I regret. 


The had no leisure to speculate upon the extrm. 
pA tre of this surprise, before they were sur. 
rounded by about twenty robbers, who appeared sud. | 
denly from the numerous paths of the ravine. Despite 
the alarm manifested by his wife, M. Leroux was in n |) 
way disconcerted, and saw the robbers upset all his bag. 
gage, and obtain possession even of the important port. |) 
manteau, with indifference ; he even handed his keys to the | 
robbers ; but these were rejected with a significant smile, | 
and one of the banditti, drawing forth his long navaja, 
ripped og the leather, and exposed the false bottom of 
the trunk. M. Leroux, —— drew his pistols from the 
holsters ; but a moment’s reflection satisfying him of the | 
inutility of resistance, he allowed the Mexicans to take || 
possession of his diamonds, specie, and valuable Califor. 
nian pearls. 

Hastily returning to Mexico, M. Leroux laid his ¢om 
plaint before the proper authorities. The trunk-maker |} 
and Santa Anna were alone in the secret, which must 
have been by some means communicated to the robbers, | 
The trunk-maker was arrested as an accomplice of the | 
banditti; but easily proving his innocence, the French | 

hant was compelled to put up with his loss, as the | 
true robbers were by no means to be found. 

Another event of a terrible and tragic nature soon gave 
a clue which ultimately led to a discovery of the mystery. 
In the suburb of St Cosme, in which many of the plea- | 
santest residences in Mexico are situated, surrounded 
by tasteful gardens, and fountains supplied by the adja- 
cent aqueduct, which ends on the Alameda, resided M. | 
Mairet, the Swiss consul, a gentleman of fortune, occupy- |] 
ing a little tasteful bachelor establishment. There being 
no banks in Mexico, M. Mairet usually kept his money 
in his house. Between twelve and one o’clock, a few days 
after the robbery of Leroux, a matinée dansante was given 
in a mansion exactly opposite, at which were present our 
minister, Mr Pakenham, Baron Deffaudis, the envoy of 
France, and the élite of the fashionable world, who seve- 
ral times noticed the strength of the consul’s mansion, 
protected by heavy iron bars at all the windows, and |} 
guarded by two large and fierce dogs. i 

Ten minutes exactly before one o’clock, a coach drove 
to the front gate, and a man dressed in the habit of a | 
priest, with broad shovel-hat, descended from it, accom- 
panied by two others, and stated to the servant who ad- | 
mitted them that they were anxious to procure from M. | 
Mairet a skin of parchment. “As the Indian girl, his | 
only servant, turned to convey this message to her master, | 
she was seized behind, gagged, and made fast to a pil- 
lar. Thus much only is known positively. In abouts 
quarter of an hour the coach again took its departure. 
The Indian girl, imperfectly gagged, now began to shriek, 
and attracting attention, a rush was made to the house, |} 
where M. Mairet was found dead, and his cash-box | 
empty. A desperate struggle had taken place between | 
him and his murderers, his body being covered with | 
wounds, and in his clenched right hand was a metal | 
button, to which hung a morsel of blue cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisting that energy should be 
thrown into the search instituted for the guilty parties, 
suspicion fell upon a ‘oon of the fourth regiment, who, 
from a common soldier living on his pay, suddenly be 
came flush of money, dissipated, and riotous, without 
being able to explain the source of his wealth. The police 
visited his residence without warning, and there found 8 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button wanting. 
This button was the one found in the victim’s han 
According to the fatality which almost always waits upon 
the guilty, the murderer had failed to destroy the only 
evidence of his guilt. Having been tried and sentenced 
without delay, the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to per- 
form a journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and 
was then led to the scaffold, there to die by the garotte, 
a death somewhat similar to that inflicted by the guillo 
tine. Antonio, who had till now refused to give up his 
accomplices, and whose conversation showed that he ex- 
pected some high influence to be exerted in his favour 
even at the last moment, scrutinised the crowd which sur- 
rounded him, on his way to suffer death, with an anxious 
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air; but having ascended the very scaffold without a 
sign from among the mass, the murderer turned fiercely 
to the il, and said, ‘ I denounce as my captain, and 

of the banditti to whom I belong, Colonel 
Fae, aide-de-camp of General Santa Anna.’ 

This startling announcement was not believed. Colonel 
Yanez—one of the most promising officers in Mexico, so 
gentlemanly a gambler, losing with so good a grace, and 
winning double without a sign of emotion ; the intimate 
friend of Santa Anna, and the accepted lover of Dona 
Dolores—a highway robber and an assassin, was beyond 
belief. The execution was, however, stayed, and General 
Count Don José de la Cortina, colonel and governor of 
the city of Mexico, instantly despatched Captain Olozaga, 
the military fiscal, to the private residence of Yanez: 
here were found the jewels, pearls, and money of Leroux, 
with a mysterious correspondence, implicating himself 
and many others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and thrown 
into the common prison. 

That night a lady, closely veiled, but richly dressed in 
ablack silk mantilla, and thick rebozo, waited on Olozaga, 
and used every argument which a woman can use to in- 
terest the judge in the fate of the colonel. Tears, threats, 
coaxing, being of no avail, the mysterious lady offered 
30,000 piastres for the liberty of Yanez; equally in vain; 
the beauty and love of Senora Dona Dolores alone prevent- 
ing the fiscal from denouncing her offer, so great was his 
Giaanticn. That day week the fiscal died of poison. 

The next effort was made with the clerk of the unfor- 
tunate fiscal, who, seduced by a gift from an unknown 
personage of five hundred ounces of gold, abstracted the 
papers which compromised Yanez from the place of 
security in which they had been deposited pending the 
trial. No sooner, however, had he committed this act, 
than, his conscience pricking him, he confessed all to 
a priest, who refused him absolution, and even threatened 
eternal damnation, if he did not restore the documents 
to their place. This he did ; but was not able to give back 
— thousand piastres, as the donors were strangers 
to him. 

Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal had been appointed, 
towhom the affair of Yanez was handed over. Colonel 
Don José Calvo was a brave and honest Spaniard, who, 
born at Havanna, had fought with gallantry in the wars of 
the Peninsula. Being taken a prisoner by the French, 
and being well treated by that nation during his captivity, 
he had preserved a very grateful recollection of France. 
He was therefore anxious, by pursuing this matter with 
energy, to prove to the diplomatic corps, and, in particu- 
lar, the Baron Deffaudis, who was also charged with the 
protection of Swiss subjects, that justice and equity was 
to be found in Mexico. At the same time he was not 
blind to the dangers he was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, with his habitual policy, expressed no opinion on 
the subject, the colonel was not ignorant that Yanez 
had been his aide-de-camp and his friend. He remem- 
bered also that General Valencia, commander of the de- 
partment, informed, a few minutes after the assassination, 
that two of the presumed murderers had taken refuge in 
acabaret of the faubourgs, had exclaimed, Que los dejen, 
los pobrecitos. Moreover, the mysterious fate of his pre- 
decessor was sufficient reason for holding back; and yet 
he bravely persevered. 

As for Yanez, his previous good fortune followed him 
|| to prison, where he received numerous signs of the in- 
}| terest which was taken in him. On the day following his 
| arrest, a jailer had handed him a little billet, on which, 
| in a female hand-writing, were inscribed these words, 
i , love, hope.’ He moreover learned from the same 
| Source that the documents which established his guilt had 
been destroyed. Satisfied that the evidence of Antonio 
| Would not suffice alone to convict him, he appeared be- 
fore his judges, and treated both them and the witnesses 
with the utmost insolence, until, to his horror and- that 
of Dona Dolores, who was in court, the papers were pro- 
| duced. Colonel Yanez and seyen accomplices were im- 
mediately sentenced to death. 

That night Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores had an 


interview, the result of which apparently was, that a 
bottle of Xeres wine was left behind to cheer the prisoner. 
Next day the culprit was found dead, poisoned, it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretched woman 
who had saved him thus from the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, by means of a rich donation, obtained per- 
mission from the archbishop to bury the body of her lover 
in the garden of the monastery of San Fernando. 

[It will occur to minds familiar with popular litera- 
ture, that this series of incidents—particularly the con- 
clusion of the story—is of a character strongly akin to 
that of our old ballads. Mexico is at present in the 
stage of semi-barbarous incident which our country was 
in at the time when our ballads were composed. And 
seeing such transactions realised in our time, in a distant 
country, impresses in a forcible manner how much better 
it is to have our romance only as a subject for literary 
fiction, than passing in action before our eyes.—Ep.] 


LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 
CLERMONT TO LYONS. 

Havine visited mountain tops and puys to our heart’s 
content, seen some of the most interesting parts of 
Auvergne, and filled our heads with as many recollec- 
tions as they could well hold, we turned our backs on 
Clermont, and set out for fresh scenes and amusement. 
It was early morn, and the mists were rising from the 
fields, as the small diligence in which we were packed 
pursued its easterly course across the Limagne, making 
for a gap in the hilly range which hems in the plain in 
this direction. Crossing the Allier by a stone-bridge of 
recent erection, we reached Thiers at eight o’clock, to 
breakfast, having performed fifteen miles in five hours, 
a rate of speed which promised a pleasant exercise of 
patience during the remainder of our journey. 

Thiers lies in a gorge of the hills, and, with houses 
perched on craggy steeps, or nestling in the bottom of a 
dell through which winds the small river Darole, it is 
one of the most picturesque towns in France. It is alsoa 
busy seat of cutlery manufacture: the knives and other 
articles, however, which are produced here, are of the 
usually bad French make, and are centuries behind 
what issues from the factories of Sheffield, besides being 
greatly more expensive. For six or eight miles after 
quitting Thiers, the road is literally cut along the face 
of a winding precipice, overhanging the Darole, and 
discloses at various points most romantic and beautiful 
views of both sides of the vale. Overcoming, by this 
piece of engineering, one difficult and rugged barrier, the 
diligence for several hours was dragged up one hill and 
down another, as if it would never be out of this world 
of mountains; and it was not till the afternoon that, on 
surmounting the last of these acclivities, we had the 
joyful sight of the Loire, wending its way through a flat 
and rich vale, in the midst of which was our long-looked- 
for destination, Roanne. 

On the second day following, we proceeded from this 
neat but uninteresting town to St Etienne, by means 
of a railway employed chiefly for coal, the carriages 
on which are drawn by horses. This was a tolerably 
pleasant ride through a series of vales, connected by 
cuttings and tunnels; but it was tedious, and not to be 
commended to those to whom time is of importance. 

At St Etienne, a well-built modern town, dingy with 
clouds of smoke, we were within the threshold of the 
central manufacturing district of France. The articles 
produced in St Etienne are firearms and ribbons, the 
latter, alone, I believe, employing forty thousand work- 
men. Wherever one turns his eyes, he observes on the 
fronts of the tall houses the signboards of ‘ Fabricants de 
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Rubans ;’ while many of the shop-windows are as gay as 
a parterre of flowers with specimens of this interesting 
branch of industry. At a bold venture, we asked one of 
the fabricants to show us his atelier or workshop, and 
were politely conducted by him to a suburb on a hill 
adjoining the town, composed of rows of houses used as 
dwellings and workplaces by the weavers. The atelier 
consisted of a front apartment, in which was a female 
winding silk thread on small reels, and a room behind, 
lofty in the roof, in which were two ribbon-weavers at 
work on their respective looms. In each loom there 
were twenty ribbons in process of weaving, of the most 
beautiful designs and colours ; and the ladies of the party 
declared they had never seen anything soelegant. The 
men spoke cheerfully of their labour, and the woman, 
who had abandoned her reeling at our entry, hung about 
us, and seemed gratified to answer any questions con- 
cerning the mode of life among the ribbon-weaving popu- 
lation. She said that, with industry and economy, they 
had nothing to complain of; an acknowledgment which, 
I believe, could be made with propriety by the bulk of 
the manual labourers of every country. 

After spending a day in this sort of loitering observa- 
tion, we proceeded by a railway, provided with locomo- 
tives, but execrably managed, to Lyons. 

The first glimpse of the Rhone, which we had on 
emerging from a vale down which the line of railroad 
descends on its way to Lyons, was interesting, but failed 
in the magnitude which we had anticipated. The scene, 
however, improved as we approached Lyons and crossed 
by a newly formed viaduct the river Saone, where it 
unites its waters with the Rhone. We were now landed 
om thet flat triangular peninsula on which Lyons has 

n built, everything about us betokening that we 
had arrived in a busy and opulent city. With the 
Saone flowing past it on the south, and the Rhone on 
the north, both uniting at a point on the east, it may be 
said to possess a peculiarly favourable situation for com- 
merce. Nor is it unsuitable as a place of agreeable resi- 


dence. On the opposite bank of the Saone rises a long 
hill dotted over with mansions, which command a lovely 
prospect of the town and rivers; across the western part 
of the peninsula there is a similar hill, also covered with 
masses of building; while, on the further bank of the 
Rhone, long lines of new buildings, forming an elegant 


suburb, are starting into existence. The old town, 
consisting of a dense Parisian-looking cluster of streets, 
alleys,and places, is the great theatre of business, and 
the whole being faced with fine broad quays, suitable 
for barges and steam-vessels, Lyons may be said gene- 
rally to exhibit a fair picture of a large and prosperous 
provincial town. 

Lyons, as everybody is aware, is the centre of the 
silk manufacture in France, and in the occupation of 
weaving and otherwise preparing, as well as selling this 
article, a great number of persons are employed. Ten 

ears ago, as is also generally known, the weavers of 

yons struck for an advance of wages, mastered the 
municipality, and for two days had possession of the 
town. Much blood was shed, and no little damage done, 
before the revolt was quelled. I took care to ask the 
result of this infatuated outbreak, and was informed 
that it had led to the town being overawed by fortifica- 
tions, whose cannon are scen bristling on the different 
heights, and that the city contained at the time of my 
visit twelve thousand soldiers. Thus subdued, the ope- 
rative silk-weavers have confessed the utter hopelessness 
of bettering themselves by violence. Not that they are 
contented ; far from it; but they look for an improve- 
ment in circumstances to other means than the exercise 
of force upon their employers. And at what an ex- 
pense to the country has this humiliating confession 
been extorted? Besides the outlay of from one to two 
millions of pounds sterling on the building of forts and 
barracks, and the constant drain of money to support 
the troops which occupy them, here are twelve thou- 


if they knew their own interests, and the interests of 
their country, should require no kind of supervision. 4 | 
consideration of such folly almost breaks the heart of || 
the man who is inclined to look hopefully for socia} | 


meliorations. 


The pleasure we had experienced in our visit to the | 
atelier of the ribbon-weaver at St Etienne, made us | 


anxious to see silk-weaving in this its chosen seat, 
Having an introduction to one of the leading master 
manufacturers, this was not difficult. By this gentle. 
man we were despatched, under the charge of a clerk, a 
young Englishman learning the profession, to an atelier 
in which some of the finest fabrics are produced. Be. 


fore describing what here came under our notice, | | 
may say a few words respecting the method of manu. | 
The manufacturer, who is the | 
capitalist and employer, keeps no factory of his own, | 
He gives out the silk to be dyed to one class of mea, |! 
The individual, however, | 
He is a | 


facturing in Lyons. 


and to be woven by another. 
with whom he deals is not the actual Weaver. 
person who, by his skill and industry, has attained a 
position half-way between a workman and master; he 
owns two or three looms, which stand in an apartment 


connected with his dwelling, and he takes in work to be | 
executed, partly by himself, and partly by men whom | 
His chief duty, a most onerous one, de- || 
manding great patience and ingenuity, consists in put- | 
ting the web into the loom, and arranging all the Jac- | 
quard and other apparatus necessary for producing the | 
required pattern; after which he superintends the ope- | 
rations of the weaver, who is a workman of inferior | 
standing and capacity, and consequently receives infe- | 
rior wages for his labour. The title universally given to | 
the agent who undertakes work on this principle is that | 


he employs. 


of chef d’atelier—chief of the workshop, or foreman. 


It was the establishment of one of these manufactur- | 
ing agents or chefs that I was taken to see. Having | 


been led to a narrow street behind the Place Bellecour, 


I was conducted to the fourth storey of a large building | 


by a stair, precisely resembling one of those common 


stairs in Edinburgh which give admission to the diffe- | 
The atelier we were to visit | 
occupied part of a floor, the looms working at a height | 


rent floors of tall edifices. 


of about sixty feet from the ground, over the heads 
of several strata of families, and under two or three 
strata still higher up the building. The scene was 
curious. We had never seen any mechanism half so 
intricate, and apparently unintelligible. The process 
was by Jacquard cards, but the patterns to be wrought 
embraced such variety of detail, that the apparatus was 
an inextricable maze of bobbins, strings, and other parts 
incomprehensible to a stranger. The chef, doffing his 
vap, received us with great politeness, and took pains to 
explain — vain thought—the mecanique of the looms 
under his charge, three in number. Lifting up a piece 
of paper carefully pinned over the parts Woven of the 
fabrics in hand, he showed the beauty of their designs. 
One of the pieces was magnificent. It was a gorgeous 
assemblage of colours finely harmonised in tone, with 
gold and silver thread in different combinations, and 
was intended, he said, for church banners. 
piece, the ground-work of which was white satin, in- 
terwoven also with gold and silver, was designed for 
priests’ vestments in the church service. The chef men- 
tioned, that such was the complexity of one of these 
pieces, that he was occupied three months in arranging 
it in the loom, and that the workman employed upon 
it could not weave more than a yard in the week. The 


price which it would cost the manufacturer was to be | 
a hundred francs per yard. The operatives engaged in | 
weaving such articles realise from twelve to fifteen | 


francs for their weekly labour. 


On the whole, we had reason to be much pleased 
with the courteous and intelligent answers not only | 
of this respectable chef d’atelier, but of the ribbon- |) 
| weavers whom we conversed with at St Etienne, and 


sand able-bodied men withdrawn from active labour in | took care not to confound them with the mass of inferior 


order to keep watch over the proceedings of those who, | workmen whose dissoluteness keeps them poor, and | 
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whose outbreaks have done so much to injure and drive 
away the trade of Lyons and its neighbourhood. No 
higher proof of the ~ yoy ingenuity and prudence of 
this class of men could be given than the single fact, 
that among a hundred persons who received prize 
medals for articles in silk, shown at the late Parisian 
ition, as many as ninety were manufacturers who 
originally been chefs d’atelier, and consequently 
from the ranks of the people. 

During one of the days of our stay in Lyons, we 
ascended by a steep and winding path the height on 
the opposite side of the Saone, called the hill of Four- 
viers. From the lower part of the height, to near its 
summit, the difficult pathway is lined with a mean 
order of buildings, occupied chiefly as workshops and 
dwellings for the poorer class of weavers, and also as 
small shops for the sale of trinkets and offerings to the 
devout mortals who are on a pilgrimage to the church 
of Our Lady of Fourviers, which crowns the top of the 
hill. We reckoned not fewer than thirty shops, stalls, 
and booths of this order, and the trade they drove was 
considerable. Of miniature legs, arms, and other parts 
of the body in wax, candles six feet in height, rosaries 

’ of all qualities and prices, coloured prints of the human 
heart burning, and glazed pictures of saints, there was 
a vast abundance. Among the numerous prints was 
one of an aged priest, the Abbé Perrin, accompanied 


| with a short account of his life and character; and as, 


we had heard much of this remarkable man, we pur- 
| chased a copy as a memorial of our visit to the hill of 
| Fourviers. It is always pleasant to hear of unosten- 
| tatious and pious philanthropy. The Abbé Perrin, 
| who died in March of the present year, at the age 
| of ninety-one, was renowned for the exceeding bene- 
| volence of his character. Originally a poor lad, by 
| dint of hard study and frugality he attained the rank 
of priest in his native parish, where he remained till 
| expelled from the country by a revolutionary decree. 
| Returning to France in 1798, he was appointed chap- 
| lain of -the prisons of Lyons, a post which he occu- 
| pied till the period of his decease. Devoted to his 
calling, his philanthropy and disregard of self appear 
| to have been analogous to that of the benevolent 
| Howard. Wherever there were suffering and misery, 
| there was found the abbé, administering relief and 
| consolation. Not content to remain at home till sent 
| for, the abbé was incessantly on his feet, seeking for 
objects to whom he could beneficially offer his minis- 
trations. In hospitals, prisons, the ‘fatale charrette,’ 
everywhere, was the abbé the counsellor and consoler of 
the miserable» Pressed at any time for means, he did 
not scruple to divest himself of an article of attire to 
telieve the wants of the poor. One rigorous day in 
winter, in crossing one of the bridges in Lyons, he took 
off his shoes, and gave them to a pauper who was suffer- 
ing from the want of these articles. The good deeds of 
the abbé at length reached the ears of royalty, and the 
king forthwith sent him a cross of the legion of honour 
in acknowledgment of his public services. Consider- 
ing the commonness of the gift, this was no doubt a 
small act of condescension ; but, insignificant as it was, 
it was something more than we ever heard of being dis- 
pensed in England for services any way beneficent in 
their nature. 

We were now, after two or three zig-zags, at the 
threshold of the church which was attracting so many 
passengers up the ascent, and we entered it like the 
Test.- The scene was strange; not, however, from the 
crowding of worshippers, but from the walls being co- 
vered all over, from near the ground to the ceiling, with 
small pictures, legs, arms, and other objects, such as we 
had seen exposed to sale upon the hill. As there was a 
great number of candles—perhaps two hundred—burn- 
ing before the shrine of Our Lady, the atmosphere was 
too oppressive to be borne more than a few minutes. I 

ieve no one is more tolerant of all forms of belief than 
Iam, but I found it impossible not to blame the igno- 
rant devotion which could inflict such bodily harm as was 


manifested in this den of horrors, where the inhaling of 
foul air must be continually encroaching on the lives of 
devotees. Neither can I admire, or speak with any 
degree of patience of the authorities of Lyons, for in- 
scribing such trash as the following over the doorway 
of the church :—A. N. D. de Fourviers, Lyons recon- 
naisant d’avoir éte par son intercession preservé du 
cholera 1832 et 1835. (To the intercession of Our 
Lady of Fourviers, Lyons acknowledges itself to have 
been preserved from cholera in 1832 and 1835). So 
long as delusions of this kind are impressed on people’s 
minds, it cannot be expected that they should trace 
maladies to their true proximate causes—cholera to 
filth, for instance—or adopt the proper means for in- 
suring their removal. 

Beside the church of Our Lady of Fourviers is a lofty 
tower, erected as a look-out by a Lyonese citizen, and 
admission to which is a matter of payment. Ascend- 
ing, by means of a winding stair, to the top of this struc- 
ture, which is about seven hundred feet above the level 
of the town, we were rewarded with an enchanting and 
extensive view over the country around, with Lyons in 
the centre of the scene, its rivers and numerous bridges. 
The country is almost a dead level in a north-easterly 
direction, to the boundaries of Switzerland and Savoy, 
and exposed to us, gleaming amidst the clouds, the 
white summit of Mont Blanc. In the midst of a hilly 
tract in a south-easterly direction, by means of a tele- 
scope, we had a singularly distinct view of a range of 
broken arches, built of brick and stone, the remains of 
an aqueduct which had been in use by the ancient 
Romans when they inhabited the hill of Fourviers. 

Lyons having been an important provincial capital of 
the Romans after their conquest of Gaul, the town and 
its neighbourhood have yielded a plenteous crop of an- 
tiquities to the archxologist. The town museum, which 
we spent half a day in roaming over, is an extensive 
quadrangular edifice, with its central court, arcades, and 
galleries filled with as many Roman altars, stone coffins, 
inscriptions, mosaic pavements, and other relics, as 
would set up a dozen museums in England. In the 
same handsome square which contains this palais des 
beaux arts, is the Hotel de Ville, a large and elegant 
building of the Renaissance, where the Revolutionary 
Tribunal under Couthon and Collot d’Herbois held its 
infamous sittings. This structure, and the Hétel-Dieu 
on the quay fronting the Rhone, are the finest public 
buildings in Lyons. The Hotel-Dieu, which occupied 
us an afternoon in walking over, is an hospital of great 
antiquity, for the reception of all kinds of poor patients, 
whether sick or hurt. Besides the facade which over- 
looks the river, the house consists of several diverging 
lines of building behind, lighted from interior court- 
yards, the whole divided into floors centering at one 
point in an octagonal chapel. In the midst of this 
chapel stands an altar, which can be seen from the 
further extremity of each diverging gallery, and here | 
divine worship is performed within sight, or at least 
within hearing, of the numerous patients early every | 
morning. At the time of our visit there were fifteen | 
hundred patients in the house, all of whom, as far as I 
could see, were under a careful and comfortable super- 
intendence. The most remarkable thing in the eco- 
nomy of the establishment is, that it is under the en- 
tire guidance of Sisters of Charity, of whom a hundred 
and fifty are constantly on duty, without fee or reward. 
How frequently, abroad, has one reason to admire the 
diligent and practical piety of this wonderful sisterhood. 
We found them in detachments, and in different parts 
of the house, performing the most varied functions. 
While certain sets attended in the sick wards, others 
were occupied as cooks in the kitchen, and some acted 
as apothecaries in weighing and dispensing drugs in a 
large laboratory surrounded with bottles, jars, and re- 
torts. The way in which they seemed to blend secular 
with religious duties, struck us as something not very 
common in the officers of such institutions. Their 
guiding principle, apparently, was never to be doing 
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nothing. The instant that any piece of work was exe- 


cuted, down they either sat to a book of devotion, or, | the 


falling upon their knees, commenced a series of orisons, 
in which the mind was seemingly lifted above all mean 
surrounding circumstances. e of a kneel- 
ing nun in the midst of coppers and stew- was no 
doubt grotesque; yet, is not the whole world a temple, 
and may not a prayer uttered in a kitchen be of as great 
efficacy as one offered up in the most splendid taber- 
nacle ever made with hands ? 


TRIFLES. 


Tue oft-observed importance of trifles as exercising a 
remarkable power over human destiny was lately illus- 
trated in a striking manner in the life of M. Lafitte, the 
eminent banker of Paris, and one of the most conspi- 
cuous public men of his age. Originally poor, he owed 
the employment which first opened up to him the path 
of fortune, to his one day picking up a pin which he 
saw lying at his feet. As very small incidents will thus 
sometimes lead to the most brilliant results, so will they 
occasionally produce the most dismal misfortunes. How 
often has the use, or probably misuse, of a particular 
word led to the destruction of life! Instances of im- 
portent consequences following upon such trifles are 
‘amiliar to all; yet they do not exercise much influence 
over human conduct. The reason is, that men in general 
require motives more immediate and pressing than are 
supplied by a consideration of occurrences which may 
or may not have great results. There is, however, an- 
other class of trifling matters, important in their real 
character, and having a more immediate bearing upon 
human happiness, which we may do some good by 
adverting to. 

Johnson is a poor tradesman; and as he has a wife 
and family, he finds it a difficult matter ‘to make both 
ends meet.’ By dint of hard labour, however, often 
continued into the middle of the night, he succeeds in 
keeping them and himself from absolute want. So pre- 
carious are their means of subsistence, that the morn- 
ing frequently finds the head of the family unable to pro- 
vide the funds necessary for the expenses of the day ; and 
at no time is he enabled to say, ‘I and mine may now 
bid defiance to want for a week, for I have sufficient by 
me to maintain myself and them for that period.’ Under 
such circumstances, it was a matter of some moment to 
him to receive immediate payment for the work in- 
trusted to his execution; and thus among his neigh- 
bours, who, like himself, were poor, and knew what 
poverty required, were many who were punctual in the 
discharge of their bills. ‘Poor Johnson,’ they would 
say, ‘wants the money, and it would be wrong to keep 
it from him longer than we can help.’ It so happened, 
however, that Johnson did not work for poor people 
alone. Though his shop made no show, and he had 
neither brass-plate on his door nor plate-glass in his 
window, the fame of his workmanship had gone abroad, 
and he was occasionally honoured with the patronage 
of the gentlefolks in the vicinity. These he found by 
no means such ‘ good pay’ as his poorer neighbours ; 
and many a dunning application was Johnson forced to 
make, ere he was enabled to obtain from them the 
amount due to him: not that they were dishonest—that 
of course was impossible—but they were simply careless. 
It happened on a particular occasion that Johnson, late 
at night, reviewing the state of his funds, found they 
were at so low an ebb, that he would not be able to pro- 
vide his family with the requisite food for the next Se. 
He had, however, work still on hand, which, if he could 
complete that night, and deliver early next morning, 
might relieve himself and them from difficulty. Accord- 
ingly he continued, and completed it ere he went to 
bed. Early next morning he delivered it, and was told 
to call again for payment. Unhappily for Johnson on 
the present occasion, his work had been performed for 
one of the wealthiest householders in the neighbour- 
hood, one of a class of persons who, not knowing what 


poverty is, take very little thought of the necessities of | 
poor. To ‘call again,’ on occasions like the present, 
was a matter of course; and fortunate was the trades. 
man who had to do so but once. Johnson was not g0 | 
fortunate. He did call again; but the master ‘ could not | 
be disturbed about such a trifle then.’ ‘ It is not a triffe | 
to me,’ muttered Johnson; but the servant abruptly | 
closed the door, and he was compelled to d without | 
his money. What was to be done for the day he knew | 
not. Work he might probably have; but he could not | 
hope to receive, perform, and get paid for it in the same 
day. What, then, was to be done? He leaned his head 
upon his hand when he returned home, and thought 
over the matter till his brain ached. ‘There is no help | 
for it,’ said he at length ; ‘I must pledge my coat. My 
family must have bread; and when this gentleman pays | 
me, I shall be able to redeem the coat.’ The garment 
was pledged, to be redeemed in a fortnight, and his | 
family were provided with food. During the day he 
obtained his usual quantity of work, and so on for a 
week. At the end of that period his account was paid; 
but when he went to redeem the coat, he found that, 
though the money which he had received would have | 
been sufficient to procure himself and family food fora | 
day, it was not sufficient to do that and pay the high | 
rate of interest on the loan he had obtained. He cherished | 
the hope, by working hard, to be enabled to make up | 
the balance deficient in a week, and thus save the gar- | 
ment from forfeiture ; but he was unable to do so, and 
it immediately became the property of the grasping | 
pawnbroker. I need not dwell on the inconveniences 
which resulted to the poor man from this loss. Enough | 
has been said to show that the amount of his account, | 
though a ‘trifle’ in the eyes of the wealthy householder, 
was in reality a matter of importance, and should have | 
been dealt with as such. 
Again—Wallace is a young man of unexceptionable 
connexions and character, some property, and consider- 
able parts. These qualifications are in themselves suffi- 
cient to procure the favourable regards of most damsels; 
but to these he also adds a pleasing style of address, 
which gives him an immeasurable advantage with the 
fair sex over the young men of his acquaintance. Ellen 
Travers is a cousin of Wallace’s—a first cousin; there 
being just that degree of relationship between them 
which is supposed to be the most dangerous ; as open to 
familiar intimacy as that of brother or sister, and yet 
capable of being united by closer ties. Ellen, without 
being a positive beauty, or yet an angel in petticoats, 
was the centre of attraction whithersoever she went. 
Was a partner for the dance required? Ellen Travers’s 
hand was earnestly sought after. Was a party on foot? 
Ellen Travers, above all other ladies, must be of the 
number. Amid the general homage which was paid | 
her by the male portion of her acquaintances, there was 
much of sincerity and much of fashion. Neither the | 
one nor the other, however, appeared to yield her any | 
particular delight. Gratified, no doubt, she was; but 
she seemed at all times ready to quit the circle of her 
admirers for a quiet conversation or promenade with 
her ‘cousin Wallace,’ and often had recourse to him as | 
a protection or shield from the too minute attention | 
which was occasionally paid her. With respect to 
Wallace, he was too much flattered by this apparent | 
preference not to take advantage of it. Evenings would | 
pass away, and he would be content to seek no other | 
society but that of Ellen, until at length the ‘world’ 
began to whisper that they were engaged. Wallace, 
however, in truth, regarded Ellen in no other light than 
that of a very pretty relation, and one who, being a 
belle, it was a proud distinction to be seen with. He 
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also thought it his duty, under the circumstances, to || 


pay her such attentions as gallantry dictated and so- 


ciety seems to uphold. Those attentions are trifling, |, 
but ap are calculated to make a powerful impression | 


on an ly predisposed mind. 


It was on the occasion of a brilliant party, at which || 


both Wallace and Ellen were present. The latter was || 
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as usual the belle, and Wallace also, as usual, was at 

her side. ‘How charming you look, Ellen,’ he observed 

in the course of the evening ; ‘I have positively lost my 

heart.’ Ellen had some such idea, and smiled. On 

ing for the night, he whispered, ‘Dream of me, 

* Ellen dreamt; it is not surprising that her 
were of him. 

Months passed away, and matters continued much in 
the same state—Ellen dreaming, and Wallace attentive 
and thoughtless. A friend of the latter at length took 
occasion to congratulate him on his conquest. ‘ What 
conquest ? he inquired. ‘Ellen Travers,’ replied his 
friend. ‘What! my pretty cousin? She’s no conquest 
of mine, I assure you, and I never thought of making 
one.” ‘Impossible!’ ‘Truth, believe me.’ ‘Then you 
have been dealing very unfairly with the girl.’ ‘How 
do you make that out? <A few trifling attentions, such as 
one in her position expects, are all that I have paid her.’ 
‘What do you call a constant attendance on her move- 
ments for the last six months? ‘A trifle, my dear 
fellow; not more than happens to any other girl half-a- 
dozen times in her life.” ‘What do you consider the 
confession of having lost your heart, for I overheard it?” 
‘Another trifle—a mere joke—such as is made every 
day. The fact is, you attach too much importance to 
these matters, and Ellen thinks no more of me than I 
| doof her.’ But it was not so. Ellen Travers loved, 
and loved in consequence of the ‘trifling attentions’ 
| (trifling, indeed, in one sense of the word) which had 
| been paid her. She shortly after discovered the error 
| into which she had fallen, and, possessing sufficient 
| strength of mind, overcame the consequences; but 
there are young women who have not been thus for- 
| tunate, and whose peace has been disturbed, and health 
| injured, by such ‘ trifles.’ 
| One more example, and I shall have said enough for 

the present. It was the season when nature abroad 
looks loveliest, and the green fields and gay flowers at- 
tract parties into the country, with the view for a time 
to forget the cares and bustle—the smoke and dirt—of 
| the capital of the world. Our friend, whom we will call 
James, as anxious as many of his acquaintances to avail 
| himself of so pleasing a change, was not in a condition, 
| like them, to leave his business for a week or a month, 
| and retire into the country. Nevertheless, in these 
| days of rapid and frequent communication from place to 
| place, abundant facilities are afforded for a flying visit 
| to sylvan glades and balmy groves, the favourite resorts 
| of the now forgotten deities, Pan and Flora. Accord- 
| ingly, our good cit resolved on getting up a pic-nic, 
and taking his family and certain other of their young 
friends to one of these beautiful spots in the neighbour- 
| hood of London. A day was fixed for the occasion, and, 
as if the aforesaid deities had interested themselves 
favourably with those who were supposed to control 
the weather, it was an unusually fine one. When the 
hour of departure drew nigh, the bustle of preparation 

an. As it approached nearer, the bustle increased ; 
but the ladies were by some means not yet ready, 
although there was little time now to lose. Our friend, 
who, like other business-men, placed punctuality in the 
first rank of duty, had endeavoured to impress upon 
them the necessity for being ready at the proper time, 
and was now by no means patient at the delay. At 
length each made her appearance but one, and that 
his youngest daughter. ‘ You are always so fidgetty, 
papa—I’m coming,’ she replied to one of oft-repeated 
summonses. ‘It wants but three-quarters to the hour 
when the train starts,’ said her father, ‘ and the omnibus 
takes half an hour to reach the terminus. We shall 
have to go on without you, or be late, I am afraid.’ ‘ La, 
papa, there’s no great hurry after all. We have, you 
see, a quarter of an hour to spare.’ Still she fidgetted 
at her toilet, and there was presently but ten minutes 
to spare. Her father again called out rather angrily; 
but she ‘could not see why he should be vexed at such 
a “trifle.”’ Down she came, however, and the P pi 
and 


started for the omnibus. The stand was not far o 


it was soon reached. ‘Have you room for six?’ cried 
our friend to the conductor. ‘ You are five minutes too 
late, sir; we have now only room for two.’ With alook 
at his daughter that told how annoyed he felt, he in- 
quired when the next omnibus would start. ‘In ten 
minutes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘In ten minutes! it might 
as well be to-morrow. Rachel,’ said he to his daughter, 
‘this is your doing; we must take a coach.’ A coach 
was therefore called, and they all got in—our friend’s 
temper by no means improved, in consideration of the 
increase thus occasioned to the expenses of the day. 
Away, however, they rattled, and they might have 
arrived at the terminus having a few minutes to spare ; 
but the pavement was being repaired in one street, 
which rendered a detour necessary, and a stoppage oc- 
curred in another; so that when they reached the rail- 
way station, they heard the last tinkling of the bell 
usually rung, and saw the tail of the crowd of passengers 
disappearing in the several carriages of the train. ‘ Half- 
a-dozen tickets immediately,’ cried our friend; and 
having received them, away the whole party scampered 
as for their lives. A porter demanded their tickets, and 
threw open one of the doors of the carriages ; in they all 
rushed, as it was thought; the door was shut, and on 
rolled the train. ‘ Are all in?’ inquired our friend. His 
offending daughter, anxious to conciliate him, imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘ yes ;’ and then looking around to see 
whether she had replied correctly or not, discovered 
that one of the party was absent. Pale as death itself, 
she called out to her father to ‘tell them to stop the 
train, for one of the party had been left behind.’ There 
was no stopping the train, however, and on it whirled, 
with another thorn in the side of their enjoyment of the 
day’s excursion. The party had to go on by water, and 
would transport themselves from the train to a steam- 
boat, to be in attendance at a certain stage. Arrived 
there, they got out of the carriage, and went on board 
the steamboat. Anxious eyes were bent, and earnest 
inquiries made among the passengers relative to the 
missing one, but with no satisfactory result. ‘She will 
no doubt come on by the next train,’ modestly whispered 
Rachel; and in this hope they proceeded on their jour- 
ney, although our friend was strongly disposed to 
return. But, unfortunate Rachel! the sum of the 
misfortunes consequent on her trifling away five 
minutes of time was not yet complete. Those who 
journey by these steamers are aware that the passage- 
money is not collected on embarkation, but during the 
passage. If parties have come from the trains, they 
will have paid in the first instance, and have received 
tickets to be handed as vouchers when called on for 
payment on board the steamers. When the collector 
came to our party for the amount of their passage, our 
friend had no tickets to present, those which he had 
received having been taken from him. He was told 
that they could not have been the right tickets, but 
tickets for passage only as far as the terminus of the 
railway. Here, then, was another difficulty. The pas- 
sage-money to the pier at which the boat would call 
was as much as had been already paid; but the same 
must be paid over again, ‘as the railway and steamboat 
were two distinct concerns.’ ‘Here you are again, 
Rachel,’ muttered her father, as he reluctantly paid the 
amount; ‘this will teach you that waiting your time is 
no “trifle.” If you had been ready when I told you 
you should be—nay, five minutes before you were so 
—we should have been in time for the omnibus, and 
saved coach-hire ; we should have had abundant leisure 
to see that our tickets were correct, and not have had 
to pay our passage twice; above all, we should not have 
lost one of our party. How, under all these circum- 
stances, we can pass our time pleasantly, I donot know; 
and therefore, should our young friend not come down 
by the next train and boat, it is my determination to 
proceed no farther, but go back immediately.’ The 
young lady did go down by the next train, but was too 
timid to proceed by the steamer alone; she therefore 
returned to London, where she was subsequently joined 
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by her friends. ‘ Never,’ observed James to his daughter, 
as they parted for the night—‘ never again, Rachel, 
think that loss of time, under any circumstances, is a 
“trifle.” In the present case, it has resulted but in the 
extra expenditure of a few shillings, and grievous dis- 
appointment to us all. On another occasion, however, 
far more serious consequences may follow.’ 

Mature reflection will lead to the conclusion, that few 
things may be correctly designated as ‘ trifles;’ and that 
though some, taken alone, may appear so, there are 
many circumstances which naturally render them other- 
wise. To form a correct estimate of them, we must 
be placed in possession of those circumstances. The 
following practical general remark may, however, be 
made: what are usually termed ‘trifles’ are .no longer 
so, but important affairs, when there is a possibility of 
their taking a serious turn—when they create a diffe- 
rence, or irritate the temper, or when likely to be mis- 
construed, or to interrupt good relations. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

BERNADOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Tue subject of this sketch was born in an obscure town 
at the French foot of the Pyrenees, the son of a village- 
lawyer—he died king of two important European na- 
tions. These circumstances imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy and vicissitude which, 
if not unexampled, was extraordinary. A record of it, 
compiled from authentic sources, will not only prove in- 
teresting, but instructive. 

Charles John Bernadotte was born at Pau, in the de- 
| partment of the Lower Pyrenees, on the 26th of January 
1764. His father, an attorney of that place, appears 
| to have treated him in early life with some degree of 
| harshness; the old lawyer evincing so decided a parti- 
| ality for an elder son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles 

quitted his paternal roof, and enlisted as a private in the 
royal marines. He went immediately to Marseilles, 
whence he was ordered to Corsica, off which island he 
first saw active service. At the end of nine years, stea-, 
| diness and good conduct had promoted Bernadotte to the 
| highest rank it was possible for a private soldier under 
| the old system to attain—namely, that of serjeant-major. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-five, his prospects in life 
weve settled. To rise higher in the world seemed an 
impossibility. But the Revolution of 1789 broke down 
the barriers which stopped promotion, and, like most 
young soldiers, he sided with the new order of things. 
The first shock of the Revolution which was felt at 
Marseilles, where the marines were still stationed, ex- 
hibits Bernadotte in a most respectable light :—the sol- 
diers of many regiments having deposed and im- 
prisoned their officers, and chosen new ones from 
amongst themselves, the marines followed the ex- 
ample, and selected Serjeant Bernadotte for their com- 
mander. Having accepted this new dignity, he assembled 
the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their confi- 
dence, of which, he said, he felt and would prove him- 
self worthy. ‘ Above all,’ he thus concluded his speech, 
‘I must impress upon you, that, without discipline, no 
military body can subsist; and if I am to command you, 
and to operate efficiently for your welfare, you must pro- 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.’ ‘ That we will!’ 
cried the men with one voice. ‘It follows of course, 
then,’ resumed the serjeant-colonel, ‘that whosoever 
does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of war. Do you swear this?’ * We 
swear it!’ responded the soldiers. Bernadotte immedi- 
ately took a company—the one to which he belonged— 
put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and brought 
out the officers, with whom he proceeded to the front of 
the still assembled regiment. ‘ Soldiers,’ said he, taking 
the hand of the colonel, ‘ you have, of your own accord, 
conferred on me the command over you, and sworn 
obedience to me. I now command you to recognise 
again your former colonel and officers. Let us not dis- 
grace a good cause by rebellion and disorder. My com- 


mand is at an end—I resign it to our former chief.’ The 


all France, to accept the proffered command again. He 
declined it, and with most of the officers quitted the 
regiment. Nor could the ex-serjeant be induced to fil] 
his place: till the end of 1791 we still find him of no 
higher grade than that of adjutant. 

In times of revolution, energy and personal bray: 
are qualities best calculated to obtain advancement, 
These Bernadotte possessed in an eminent degree, and 
his rise was rapid. In 1792 he was promoted to a colo- 
nelcy, and as such served in the campaign of the 
Rhine. After the battle of Fleurus (26th May, 1792), 
to the gaining of which he was mainly instrumental, 
Kleber, the commander-in-chief, promoted him on the 
field to the rank of general of brigade. A few years 
after, Bernadotte performed one of those dashing ex- 
ploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure the popularity of the actor. In 
one of the battles on the banks of the Rhine, the divi- 
sion under his command began to falter. In vain he 
tried to rally them by his example and his commands, 
At length, finding them still inclined to retreat, he tore 
his epaulettes from his shoulders, and threw them into 
the ranks of the enemy. ‘Now to recover them!’ he 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thickest of the fight. 
Those who witnessed the feat were ashamed to desert 
him; they followed, inspired the others with courage, 
and the enemy was routed. At the end of this cam- 
paign—which lasted till 1797—the French Directory 


While these events were passing in Germany, a Cor- 
sican sub-lieutenant of artillery, who began his career 
at Toulon, had rendered his name quite as famous as 
that of Bernadotte. His sphere of action had been in 
the south of Europe, and he was now so far advanced in 
military honours as to be intrusted with an important 
command in Italy, whither Bernadotte was ordered with 
an army of 20,000 men. General Napoleon Bonaparte 
(the recent subaltern of Corsica) and his new colleague 
appear to have been jealous of each other’s fame. They 
had never met previously, and, in recording the first 


head-quarters, I was introduced to a man of from twenty- 


possess all the attributes of a man of fifty. These cha- 
racteristics bode no good for the republic.’ The jealousy 


the public service, that, after the peace of Campo Formio, 
with which the Italian campaign concluded, Bernadotte 
was removed from military command, and appointed 
ambassador at Vienna. The impetuous and daring 
soldier seldom makes a good diplomatist, and Bernadotte 
proved a little too fiery for his office. When the Austrians 


colour flag displayed at the residence of the French em- 
bassy ; the envoy demanded reparation in an imperious 


turn, he found the government arming for an expedi- 
wooed and won a young lady of as humble origin as 


chant at Marseilles. 
Bonaparte’s brother, Joseph. Hence, both these for- 
tunate young ladies eventually became queens. 


military career in Belgium, Austria, and Prussia, would 


he revolted; but when his great rival became emperor, 
he so far acquiesced in his wonderful rise, as to accept at 
his hands the rank of Marshal of France; and after the 
jay of Austerlitz, the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
in Italy. 


* Lubec, Hamburgh, and Bremen. 


latter, however, had seen too much, and was too well ip. || 
formed of what was going on in Paris, and throughout | 


Per aveseeretseepeaoseerseraoves .| 


wrote to him very flattering encomiums on his conduct, | 


interview, Bernadotte wrote thus :—‘ Having entered the _ 


six to twenty-seven years of age; but he appeared to | 


ep corp erreacrHtaewwea tre ate es we 


of the two generals afterwards became so detrimental to | 


began to arm against France, they tore down the tri- | 


tone; it was refused, and he was recalled. On his re- | 
tion against Egypt; and during these preparations, he | 
himself—Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a mer- | 
Her sister had previously married | 
To trace our hero through the so-called ‘ glories’ of his | 


only be making a chronicle of bloodshed, with which we | 
have little sympathy. Against the consulate of Napoleon | 


At the peace of Tilsit, the Emperor Napoleon | 
appointed Bernadotte governor of the Hans Towns.* | 
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| 
|| “This epoch,’ says one of his biographers, ‘was the 
| most honourable of his existence. By a conciliating 
|| and wise administration, he repaired as much as 
| possible the destruction caused by war. His modera- 
\| tion, integrity, and justice, inspired all the people under 
| his government—and especially those of Hamburgh— 
| with the utmost respect and regard not only for him- 
| self, but for the French in general.’ Whilst governor 
| of the Hans Towns, Bernadotte’s military services were 
| once more called into operation, and against a people 
| whose sovereign he soon after became. It happened 
that, although all the continental nations had laid 
| down their arms, Gustavus IV., king of Sweden, deter- 
mined—against the wishes of his subjects—to engage 
| single-handed in a war with France. Bernadotte 
| marched against him, and would have inevitably con- 
quered and ruined the whole nation, had not the rash 
| king been deposed in time by his own people. There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent Bernadotte obeying 
| the strict orders he had received from Napoleon, which 
were, to overrun and despoil the country. With a wise 
| forbearance, however, he disobeyed orders, and sus- 
pended hostilities the moment he learned that Gusta- 
| yus was deposed. This act of moderation the Swedes 
never forgot. His name had already been rendered 
| popular in the country by his kind treatment of some 
|| Swedish prisoners during the campaign of 1806. 
| This circumstance opened the enmity between Na- 
| poleon and Bernadotte afresh; but powerful as the em- 
| peror was, he knew that the popularity of Bernadotte, 
| not only in France, but throughout Europe—mate- 
tially increased as it was by his brilliant victory at 
Wagram (17th May, 1809)—was too great to admit of 
any open act of hostility towards him. In fact, of all 
the men to whom Napoleon rose superior, Bernadotte 
was the only one whose influence he feared. The em- 
peror, nevertheless, abstained not from inflicting all the 
| petty annoyances on the Prince Ponte Corvo he could 
safely subject him to. When the latter returned to 
| Paris, the council of the empire selected him to oppose 
| the English at Walcheren; but Napoleon reversed the 
| order, and commanded the prince to return instantly to 
| his principality of Ponte Corvo. Bernadotte appears to 
have treated the order with contempt, for he took no 
notice of it. Tired of the excitement of which his past 
| life had been made up, he desired—so far from resuming 
the state of a viceroy—to live in comparative retire- 
ment. He remained, therefore, in Paris, in the midst 
of his family and friends. 

One morning—while thus peacefully leading the life 
of a private citizen—two Swedish officers called upon 
him. They had an important piece of intelligence to 
communicate, which was, that the Swedish nation, 
through their representatives (assembled in solemn diet 
at Orebo), had unanimously chosen him as heir-appa- 
rent to the crown; that, on the demise of the reigning 

| monarch, Charles XIII. (uncle and successor of the de- 
posed Gustavus), he might ascend the throne. It was 
thus they desired to reward him for the moderation and 
humanity he had previously evinced to their nation. 

Though Bernadotte was extremely desirous of ac- 
cepting the reversion of their crown, offered by the 
Swedish envoys, yet it was difficult to know what effect 

| such a step would work upon the emperor, whose sub- 
| ject the new crown-prince still was. He took the pro- 
per course, and formally applied to Napoleon for his 
permission to accept the proffered dignity. The answer 
was one of those dramatic epigrams in which French- 


|| Men so much delight:—‘ Elevated from the French 
|| people myself,’ answered the emperor, ‘I dare not 


oppose the choice of another people.’ The reply was 
equivocal, and so were the after-proceedings of Bona- 


| parte. He delayed the official documents necessary to 
Telease 


Bernadotte from his obligations as a French 


subject as long as possible. Several interviews took 
between the two enemies ; but the future king of | 
weden gained his point at last. He resigned his 
principality, and certain possessions he had ac- 


quired in Poland, in exchange for a promise of three 
million francs (L.120,000); no more than a third of which 
did he ever receive. The farewell interview was ex- 
ceedingly stormy. The last words were uttered by 
Napoleon. ‘Go,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that our destinies may 
be accomplished !’ 

Bernadotte took his imperial rival at his word, and 
departed immediately. On arriving in his adopted 
country, he was received with every mark of regard 
and honour. ‘This was in the beginning of 1811. ‘Two 
years afterwards, he was placed in a most difficult 
position. Of the sovereigns who allied themselves to 
crush the power of Napoleon, Charles XIII. of Sweden 
was necessarily one. The military talents of the crown- 
prince were too great to be dispensed with, and he was 
called upon to take the field in behalf of his adopted, 
against his native land. It is said that this terrible 
necessity caused him a mental struggle of so violent 
a nature, that he was thrown on a bed of sickness, 
which threatened to terminate fatally. But he re- 
covered in time for action, and took a prominent part 
in the battle of Leipsic. Here his position was singular. 
By his former successes in Germany, he had mainly con- 
tributed to the annexation of the German states to the 
French republic and empire. Now he appeared amongst 
France’s enemies, to undo all he had previously done, 
The battle of Leipsic proved a sweeping day of reckon- 
ing for the French, who were defeated with unusual 
slaughter.* On that day Bernadotte’s triumph over 
his ancient enemy must have been complete. In fact, 
Napoleon always spoke of Bernadotte as the proximate 
cause of his downfall. ‘ He was,’ exclaimed the exile of 
St Helena to General Las Cases, ‘ the serpent nourished 
in our bosom.’ 

That the struggles of conscientious fecling attributed 
to Bernadotte were sincere, is proved by his conduct 
immediately after the triumph at Leipsic. On arriving 
at the banks of the Rhine, the scene of his former 
achievements, in pursuit of his old companions in arms, 
he stopped, and determined to renounce his adopted 
country. With this view he entered Paris with the 
allied sovereigns after the abdication of Napoleon; but 
his reception was so discouraging, that he immediately 
hastened back to Sweden.. At Stockholm, his return 
was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm; and from that 
moment he became in heart a Swede. He entered with 
warmth and zeal into the political contentions in which 
the country was then involved with Norway, striving | 
to conciliate the contending powers. His efforts were 
successful, and, mainly by his judicious interference, | 
the two kingdoms were united. 

On the 5th of February 1818 Charles XIII. died, and | 
Bernadotte was proclaimed king of Sweden and Nor- | 
way, by the title of Charles XIV. On the 7th of the 
following May he was crowned at Stockholm. At this 
ceremony a flattering and somewhat poetic mark of at- 
tention was paid him. The throne was very elevated, 
and approached by steps. On each step was em- 
broidered the name of a victory in which he shared, | 
beginning with Fleurus (on the Rhine), and ending 
with Leipsic; for it was by these successes that he 
had, in a great measure, reached the throne. On the 
7th of the next September he was crowned again at 
Drontheim as king of Norway. So highly esteemed 
was he abroad, that every important European power, 
without a single exception, sent to congratulate him on 
his accession, and to consolidate it by its alliance. 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himself worthy of his 
elevation. Although professionally a warrior, he hated 
war for its demoralising effects, and turned the whole 
energies of his mind to the peaceful arts. Sweden and 
Norway having been joined politically, he determined to 
unite them physically; and for that purpose caused a 
gigantic road to be cut across the Scandinavian Alps. 
He also opened a canal which united the Baltic and the 


* At this frightful carnage no fewer than #0,000 Frenchmen were 
slain. The battle was fought on the 19th October 1813. 
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North Sea. He tried by every means in his power to 
gain the affections of his subjects ; and, lest he should be 
accused of partiality, would not employ a si F - 
man in state affairs, always disco g from 
settling in the country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lemoi 
whose biography we have before quoted, ‘the reign of 
Bernadotte must be reckoned as amongst the most 
prosperous in Swedish history. Under his auspices 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and com- 
merce arose from a long and injurious inactivity.’ 

In private life, the new king, though generally amiable 
and respected, had his foibles. The rigid notions of a 
military martinet betrayed him into exacting an incon- 
venient number of small ceremonies and absurd eti- 
quettes. He had also a taste for public speaking, 


and for lite controversy ; hence he constantly in- 
volved himself in little paper wars with the public 
journals. His son, Joseph-Francois-Oscar (of whom 


we have as yet been unable to speak, but who was 
born at Paris on the 4th July 1799), was—as usual 
with heirs-apparent—opposed to his father in many of 
his little contests with the legislature and the press. 
Having too great an affection for the young prince to 
blame him openly and harshly, the king took the 
amiable expedieut of desiring all the clergymen in the 
kingdom to preach from the fifth commandment on 
one of the young man’s birthdays. 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their weak- 
nesses. Peter the Great could not touch a lizard; 
Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat came too near 
him; and it is well known that King Gustavus Adol- 
phus had a particular antipathy to spiders. Charles 
John is said to have felt an invincible repugnance to 
dogs, partly arising from the circumstance, that a friend 
of his died from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from 
his having seen, on the field of battle, the corpse of an- 
other friend torn in pieces by dogs, among which was 
the deceased officer’s own dog. The king’s aversion to 
dogs was well known at court. The crown-prince had a 
very beautiful hound, which had been trained, as soon 
as the king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard 
the words, ‘the king is coming,’ to run away; or, if 
this was not possible, to hide himself under the furni- 
ture, where he lay quiet while the king remained in the 


room. 

Charles John, king of Sweden, enjoyed excellent 
health up to his eightieth birthday, which was on the 
26th of January 1844. On that day he was struck with 
apoplexy, and he expired a few weeks after, universally 
lamented. His successor, Oscar L, is a man of great ac- 
quirements. His time has been employed for years in 
improving the criminal and punitive code of the two 
kingdoms. He is the author of a valuable work*on 
‘Punishments and Prisons,’ which has been translated 
into French and German. He married in 1826 the 
eldest daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, who was the son 
of Napoleon’s first empress, Josephine. Oscar and his 
consort were crowned at Stockholm in September last. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WINTER EVENING. 


Waar can a working-man do best with his leisure after 
the toils of the day? This question can be answered in 
various ways. If he be amarried man, he should spend 
his evenings with his family. Whatever recreation he 
may have at command he will enjoy with double zest, 
if shared by those nearest and dearest to himself; and 
this really is the way in which fortunate operatives, with 
good wives and comfortable homes, do spend their even- 
ings. But unfortunately these form but a small number 
of the mass: the greater proportion of working-men 
have not enticing homes—some are unmarried, with 
nothing better than a cheerless solitary lodging to retire 
to. Others—especially workmen employed directly or 
indirectly in building operations—are frequently sent 
to ‘jobs,’ which are to be executed miles from their 


settled residence. In large cities or towns, they may 
readily avail themselves of those useful, and generally 
well-conducted establishments for the sale of ready-made 
tea and coffee, where the most healthy kind of recreg. | 
tion is provided by books and periodical works. It ig, 
however, to be lamented, that in small towns and yij. 
lages no such accommodation exists, and the only shelter | 
offered to the hard-wrought labourer is the public-house, 
Exposed for a whole day to the cold and wet of an in. 
clement season, it is impossible for him at night to | 
resist the attractions of the tap-room. There he finds q | 
cheering fire, and companions, whom for the time he | 
deems agreeable ones. The only drawback consists of | 
evils which, at the moment the temptation is pre. | 
sented to him, he does not feel—namely, the chance of | 
drunkenness, and the certainty of a pecuniary expense 
he is not able to afford. Besides, if he be a mere visitor | 
to, or occasional workman in the place, he has posi- | 
tively nowhere else to go to. ‘Till, then, some better 
nightly asylum is open, as attractive as the tap-room, | 
it is not just, to men so situated, to blame them for | 
intemperance and imprudence. | 
It is gratifying now to find that a commencement | 
has been made in providing a remedy for this evil. We | 
| 
| 
| 


are informed by a correspondent at Hampstead, a pic- 
turesque village about three miles north of London, 
that a reading and refreshment-room has been there 
opened for the sole accommodation of the labouring. 
class, The manner in which the plan was begun and 
carried out will afford a proof of how easily the example 
might be followed. It was observed by a gentleman of 
Hampstead, that during the winter evenings, and after 
their daily toil, many respectable workmen and labourers 
were either lounging about or frequenting the public- ‘ 
houses. Deploring this state of things, he and his ‘ 
friends opened a subscription, and, with the concurrence | : 
of the clergyman of the parish, succeeded in establishing | 1 
the following useful, though humble source of evening ‘ 
amusement for the poor man :—‘ Two rooms,’ says our | , 
correspondent, ‘ well lighted, with fire, and other requi- |i) ' 
sites, have been taken; one for reading, the other for || MM) ‘ 
refreshment and conversation. In the former, your own | 
publications, some of the most respectable papers and | 
periodicals (not of a controversial religious nature), and | j 
such works as appear most sought or fairly suited to | r 
those who frequent it, are p! In the other, with | Hi} } 
equal comforts, tea and coffee are supplied if asked for, i! 

] 

1 

f 

f 

- 

§ 

I 


but at cost price; and only such general rules in both 
cases are enjoined as tend to general enjoyment, Lach 
visitant subscribes 2d. a-week, to be spent in stock for | 
their own use, in addition to the subscribed fund. The 
good result aimed at is this: the idle hour is profitabl 
spent; shelter, amusement, and profitable reading, wit 
every fair social pleasure, are combined for those who 
would at any time, more particplarly at this period of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
the year, go to the tap-room. It is, in short, a kind of 
humble club, in which the principle of association is |) ; 
applied to the comfort and occasional amusement of re- ( 
spectable but poor men, without aiming at the greatness 1 
of literary, scientific, or mechanics’ associations.’ The ( 
comforts and advantages of such a place must be obvious ‘ 
to all well disposed working-men, and even the lover of | f 
undue excitement must be staggered to find his neigh- | t 
bours obtaining so much enjoyment for so little money: ; 
let us ee that he will look in, and allow himself to be | 
convinced by experience that sober and moderate plea- | 
sures are the best. \ ‘ 
We would sincerely and earnestly recommend the | j 
establishment of such a club-room in every town and |i) t 
village where there are people to profit by it. The good |i } 
they would do negatively—in withdrawing workmen | t 
from a bad use of their leisure ; and positively—in sui 4 
lying them with wholesome recreation—is incalculab i 
hat more easy than for some influential person in ; 


every English town or vi y the clergyman of | 
each parish—to set on foot an equally humble and in- | 
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| structive place of resort as that commienced at Hamp- 
| ? 

ae pleasing and improving means of employing the 
| working-man’s evening are, though novel, not unpre- 
| In Scotland, they are not unknown,” and in 
| Jreland, the temperance movement has been the cause 
} of creating one such room in many of the smallest 
| villages. In Germany, almost every town has sup- 
one of them for years. In the last, however, 
eporsnce rinciples are largely infringed by the na- 
) tional vice of tobacco-smoking. 


| 
| 
} 
i 
/ 
i 
| 


i 


| 


MISSING THE POST. 
[From the Glasgow Citizen.] 
Beronp all question, the gravest thing which can happen 
connected with the business of a newspaper is that of 
‘missing the post.’ If the editor be shot in a duel, his 
place is easily supplied. Everybody knows how to conduct 
a newspaper. It is not like cabinet-making, or plaster- 
work, or the measuring out of ribbons, or the tying J of 
gugar-plums. All these things require an apprenticeship. 
Newspaper editing, on the contrary, comes by instinct, 
like grazing to a colt. ‘Miss the post,’ however, and the 
calamity is irreparable. 
Hercules to put salt on the tail of a railway train in motion. 
| Accordingly, the struggle to catch the post is a terrible 
| heat against time. A ship-launch, the opening of a railway, 
| the first night of a new pantomime, are nothing to it. Such 
running to and fro—such shuffling in loose slippers—such 
shouting—such knocking over of ink-bedaubed imps! It 
beats an ant’s nest or an assaulted bee-hive. 
Lochfine herrings fluttering their silver scales in the sun- 
shine is tameness in comparison. ‘ Who’s at the murder?’ 
‘another birth !’"—‘ hand here that fire!’—‘ has anybody 
the cholera?’—‘ more marriages !’—‘ correct Prince Albert!’ 
—here’s an elopement!’—‘ cut out Sir Robert Peel !’— 
‘more hands for this shipwreck !’—‘ tie up O’Connell !’— 
‘now for the chase!’"—and a thousand other mysterious 
| sounds, are bellowed forth in confused jumble. An alder- 
| man’s kitchen on a feast-day—a sempstress’s work-room 
| 
| 


on the eve of a public ball—the desperate search for 
missing hats and cloaks on the breaking up of an as- 
| sembly—are but faint types of the scene. It rivals the 
| elangour of a fair—the deck of a seventy-four during an 


| the populace at a midnight conflagration. It is an occa- 
| sion in which elbows are poked into ribs, and the sanctity 
| of corns is invaded. And is all unavailing? Hark! the 
| clock strikes!—it booms upon the spirit like a convent- 
| bell ; ahush—a murmur—a muttered exclamation follows ; 
| further struggle is vain—the nerves are relaxed, and the 
| perspiration is wiped from the forehead! Five minutes 
| would have done it, but less would still have been fatal. 
| Mercutio’s wound was neither ‘so deep as a well, nor so 

wide as a church-door,’ but it was enough. Every one 


| feels as if an iron gate had been suddenly slammed in his 


face, and arms are folded in the resignation of helplessness. 
The thing is all up—knocked on the head—done for—as 
settled and irrecoverable as spilled milk. In a word—‘ the 
post has been missed.” 

But does the disappointment end here? Drop a pebble 
in the lake, and ask whether a single tiny ring is all the 
commotion it produces. To obscure nooks, and far-distant 
localities, the feeling 
don their spectacles in vain—the lodge-bell of lordly man- 


sion is as undisturbed as the bait of the invalid angler 


fishing from his arm-chair in a tub—the postman passes 
the door of the hamlet-politician with a mortifying shake 
of the head—girls trip town m lanes and hint cross- 
toads only to carry back the intelligence, ‘No news- 
Y An evening of ennui is borne to five hundred 

hs. A thousand of the queen’s loyal subjects are 
doomed to distressing ignorance as to whether her ma- 
jesty walked on Wedneéday last with Prince Albert on 
the slopes. The village baker is half-ruined from not 
knowing the price of grain. The country dabbler in 
deprived of expected information, foregoes his 


great world is a blank. Has Mrs M‘What’s-her-name got 


It would be a thirteenth labour of 


A shoal of 


| engagement—or the feverish activity and dire struggle of 


Old men in chimney-corners 


}) night's sleep, falls ill, and dies. Nothing is known. The 
| 
| 


, * Mention is made of one of these reading and coffee-rooms in 
A Day at St Andrews,’ in No. 3 of our new series. 


a son? Is O'Connell caressing or cursing the English? 
—which at t? Any more revolutions in Spain? 
Does the Prince de Joinville see anything offensive in 
English windmills?—(if he do, let him assault them—the 
achievement would not be without suitable precedent.) 
Has a French admiral at Tahiti bitten his thumb at a 
British officer? Has Sidney Smith keel-hauled brother 
Jonathan? Has Lord Brougham filed an indictment against 
Punch? Has poverty driven Father Mathew to the bottle? 
Any accidents?—fires, storms, shipwrecks, assassinations, 
massacres, or wars? No answer—no newspaper! Hus- 
bands and fathers are busy losing their temper, solely be- 
cause they have nothing else todo. Wives are mph | 
scolded—children thrashed—young ladies’ lovers snubbe 

—matrimonial negotiations broken off—and the destinies 
of families revolutionised. A correspondent of ours wonders 
if his paper has cut its way through the mail-bag, like cer- 
tain leeches which were lately anaes by Fost, and 
which were never again seen in the flesh! e same 
friendly writer, after expressing his disappointment, says— 
‘But J am not the only disappointed party ; for so highly 
do I appreciate the ——, and so deserving of circulation do 
I deem it, that, after perusing it myself, I either read or 
lend it to nine friends, on an average, each week. Now. 
dear sir, consider that here are ten of us, “ young men and 
maidens, old men and children,” from whom a weekly 
supply of intellectual food is suddenly stopped. How can 
I show my face this evening in a certain house, whither I 
am wont to repair every Saturday night, with the —— in 
my pocket, and where the old man, although professedly 
indifferent to newspapers and all that they contain, is sure 
to be seated in his arm-chair, beside a bright fire, with his 
spectacles wiped carefully for the occasion? His worthy 
old partner, too, although the frequent promulgator of a 
theory of her own, that newspaper stories are “ a’ havers,” 
is sure to be seated on the other side of the fire, ready to 
hear the news, having brought the week’s cares to a close, 
so that no “ house affairs” may “ draw her hence.” Ineed 
not say anything about another member of this family— 
an only daughter—with whom the —— and myself are 
very great favourites, and to whom, in another apartment, 
I generally read the poetry and other nice bits, which the 
old man is apt to skip. Again, what a disappointment will 
a certain legal friend of mine experience to-morrow! He 


is one so accustomed to fake in people on the six working- | 


days of the week, that he must take in something—if it 
should only be a newspaper—on the Sunday too ; and not 
being fond of paying for a newspaper (or anything else), I 
lend him mine for nothing. Then, on Monday, what will 
become of another reader, a fair and faintly-tinged-with- 
blue friend of mine, and enthusiastic admirer—not of your 
bodily man, my dear sir, for neither she nor any of us 
has ever beheld it, but of that? * * 


A clean collar, John, and French polish for our boots. 
The passage omitted is not inappropriately represented by 
stars. On reading it, our first impulse was to wear our 
dicky a la Byron, and cultivate ambrosial curls. With the 
lawyer referred to in the extract given, we cannot profess 
much sympathy ; but for the rest—well, no matter—better 
folks than ourselves have missed the post ere now. Cast 
your eye on that elderly maiden—(goodness forefend that 
we should be personal!)—the traces of beauty are visible 
in her countenance ; she had lovers once, but she hesitated 
too long—she expected—she hoped too much—she lingered 
proudly past eualeh baehe dil tae with a crushed heart 
and withered affections, she feels that she has ‘ missed the 

t.? Whose gray head is that? Why, old Singleton’s. 

e always thought of marrying, but he first wanted a little 
more money—the little more money brought with it a little 
higher ambition—and when at last he did make up his mind, 
a fair and buoyant damsel — radiant as Jupiter’s own 
cup-bearer—looked up laughing in his face, and teld him 
he had ‘ missed the post!’ Make way there for Mrs Heavy- 
sides !—where’s the coach?—gone—round the corner—to 
catch it is impossible: my dear madam, you have infallibly 
‘missed the post.’ But we need not multiply examples. 
Suffice it, that, by this simple act, many a golden vision 
has been dissipated—many a fortune lost—many a bright 
jewel of happiness for ever dropped into the sea. Weedon, 
in whatever station of life thy lot be cast—whatsoever busi- 
ness thou hast on hand—or whatsoever bright vista thou 
mayest look through in thy sleeping or waking dreams, be- 
ware of rashness on the one hand ; but never forget, at the 
same time, that there is an opposite still 
more to be avoided—we mean ‘ MISSING THE POST.’ 


@ 
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| aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic 


NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 


A very interesting report on the comparative nutritive 
properties of food was lately presented to the French 
minister of the interior by Messrs Perey and Vauquelin, 
two members of the Institute. The result of their experi- 
ments is as follows:—In bread, every hu pounds’ 
weight are found to contain 80]bs. of nutritious matter ; 
butcher meat, averaging the various sorts, contains only 
31 Ibs. in 100 Ibs. ; French beans, 80 lbs. ; pease, 23 Ibs. ; 
lentiles, 94 Ibs. ; greens and turnips, which are the most 
fur- 
nish only 8 Ibs. of solid nutritious substance in 100 Ibs. ; 
carrots, 14 lbs. ; and, what is very remarkable, as being in 
opposition to the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 Ibs. of 


| potatoes only yields 25 lbs. of substance valuable as nutri- 


| 
: 


tious. According to this estimate, | lb. of good bread is 
equal to 24 or 3lbs. of best potatoes; and 75 Ibs. of 
bread, and 50 Ibs. of butcher meat, are equal to 300 lbs. of 
potatoes. Or, again, | Ib. of rice or of broad beans is equal 
to 3lbs. of potatoes ; while 1lb. of potatoes is equal to 
4 lbs. of cabbage, and to 3lbs. of turnips. This calculation 
is considered perfectly correct, and may be useful to fami- 
lies where the best mode of supporting nature should be 
adopted at the least expense. ' 


AN EXILE’S ADDRESS TO HIS DISTANT CHILDREN. 
{From ‘ Literary Leaves,’ by D. L. Richarpson.] 


O’xr the vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean— 
O’er the parched lands that vainly thirst for showers— 
Through the long night—or when nor sound nor motion 
Stirs in the noon of day the sultry bowers— 
Not all un’companied by pleasant dreams 
My weary spirit panteth on the way ; 
Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 
Oh ! the heart’s links nor time nor change may sever, 
Nor Fate’s destructive hand, if life remain ; ’ 
O’er hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river, 
The wanderer draws the inseparable chain! 


Fair children ! still, like phantoms of delight, 
Ye haunt my soul on this strange distant shore, 
As the same stars shine through the tropic night 
That charmed me at my own sweet cottage door. 
Though I have left ye long, I love not less ; 
Though ye are far away, I watch ye still ; 
Though I can ne’er embrace ye, I may bless, 
«And e’en though absent, guard ye from each ill! 
Sam the full interchange of soul is ours, 
‘A silent converse o’er the waters wide, 
And Fancy’s spell can speed the lingering hours, 
And fill the space that yearning hearts divide. 


And not alone the written symbols show 

Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 
Art’s glorious magic bids the canvass glow 

With all your grace and loveliness and’ youth ; 
The fairy furms that in my native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a parent’s pride, 
Are gathered near me on this foreign strand, 

And smilingiy, in these strange halls, reside ; 
And almost I forget an exile’s doom ; 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam, 
Each scene and object breathes an air of home, 

And time and distance vanish like a dream ! 


Oh! when sweet memory’s radiant calm comes o’er 
The weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O’er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of yore, 
And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall ; 
At such an hour I live and smile again, 
As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain, 
Nor knew the shadow of a care or crime. 
Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 
Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire, 
Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture rife, 
Or seared my breast with wild ambition’s fire. * 


Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain— 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 
In visionary hours my thoughts regain 
Their early freshness, and soon-check the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swell, 
And mar a happier mood. Oh, then! how sweet, 
Dear boys! upon remembered bliss to dwell, 
And here your pictured lineaments to greet ! 
Till Fancy, bright enchantress, shifts the scene 
To British ground ; and, musical as rills, 
Ye laugh and loiter in the meadows green, 
Or climb with joyous shouts the sunny hills! 


Calcutta, September 4, 1834. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


The affections which bind a man to the place of his birth | 
are essential in his nature, and follow the same law as that 
which governs every innate feeling. They are implanted ip | 
his bosom along with life, and are modified by every cir. | 
cumstance which he encounters from the beginning to the | 
end of his existence. The sentiment which, in the breast 
of any one man, is an instinctive fondness for the spot |} 
where he drew his early breath, becomes, by the progress | 
of mankind and the formation of society, a more enlarged 
feeling, and expands into the noble passion of patriotism, 
The love of country, the love of the village where we were || 
born, of the field which we first pressed with our tender 
footsteps, of the hillock which we first climbed, are the 
same affection; only the latter belongs to each of us 
separately ; the first can be known but by men united into 
masses. It is founded upon every rae which a na- 
tion is supposed to possess, and is increased by every im. | 
provement which it is supposed to receive.—Cheneviz on 
National Character. 


PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


In our schools mere children are now taught truths the 
attainment of which has cost immense labour and inde. | 
scribable efforts. They smile when we tell them that an | 
Italian philosopher wrote an elaborate treatise to prove | 
that the snow found upon Mount Etna consists of the same 
substance as the snow upon the Alps of Switzerland, and |) 
that he related proof upon proof that both these snows, |} 
when melted, yielded water possessed of the same proper. |) 
ties. And yet this conclusion was really not so very pal- jj 
pable, since the temperature of the two climates so widel 
differ ; and no one in those days had any notion of the dif- 
fusion of heat over the surface of the earth. When a 1 
schoolboy takes a glassful of liquid, and, placing a loose |) 
piece of paper over it, inverts the glass without BE j 
drop of the contents, he only astonishes another child by |} 
the performance ; and yet this is the identical experiment |} 
which renders the name of Torricelli immortal. | 
variation of that experiment with which the burgomaster |) 
of Magdeburgh (Otto von Guerike) threw the emperor and | 
the princes of the empire at Ratisbon into speechless as- 
tonishment. Our children have more correct notions of 
nature and natural phenomena than had Plato! They may | 
treat with ridicule the errors which Pliny has committed | 
in his Natural History.—Liebig. 


WELSH PEARLS. 


The river Conway in Wales has long been celebrated for | 
its pearls, which are even enumerated among the tempta- |} 


tions which induced the Roman invasion of our island. | 
Large pearls, says the Mining Journal, are occasionally | 
found in the Unio margaritifera of the fresh-water portion 
of the river, and small seed-pearls are obtained in consider- 
able quantities from the edible mussel (Mytilus edulis), of 
which there are large beds at the mouth of the estuary, | 
The use to which these small pearls are’ applied, and the | 
channel through which they are disposed of in London, | 
have hitherto remained a secret ; and the secret has con- | 
ferred a monopoly of the traffic on parties who purchase | 
them of the peasantry by the ounce, at such a price as ren- 


ders the work of collecting them a source of remunerative | 


labour, not only to women and children, but to men. The 
mussels, when collected, ‘are boiled in large caldrons, to | 
cause the opening of thie shells; and, the mass being stirred 


and washed, the pearls are found at the bottom of the vessel. | 


THINKING. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge ; it is thinking makes what we read ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections ; unless we chew 
them over again, they will not give us strength and nourish- 


ment.—Locke. “qf 
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